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A Job Analysis for Higher 
Education 


By C. E. SEASHORE 


To Adjust Higher Education to Social Needs and Academic Progress 


higher education today is a 

thorough-going job analysis to 
determine how many educated people, 
of what degree, and of what kind, the 
American community needs. Such 
an analysis cannot rest upon mere 
opinions of the employers, of those to 
be employed, or of educators. It 
must be an objective analysis of life 
situations. 

Such an undertaking must come, 
but it will be long and expensive. It 
may, therefore, be worth while to make 
an armchair forecast as to the nature 
of the problems to be encountered 
and types of possible findings. 

The investigator will find that 
current curriculums, prevailing theo- 
ries, plans and ambitions of students 
and parents, demands of the com- 
munity, and estimates of the outlook 
for the future are based largely on 


Prise: the greatest need in 





outgrown traditions. Among such 
traditions are: that education must 
lead to a learned career; that higher 
education is for an intellectual aris- 
tocracy and has very little to do with 
ordinary occupations of business, gov- 
ernment, or the arts and crafts; that 
current degrees and certificates have 
the same significance now that they 
had twenty years ago; that there will 
be no demand for new types of 
training for higher education because 
these have not been demanded in the 
past; that the professional curriculum 
furnishes an adequate preparation 
for the profession; that the attain- 
ment of the doctorate represents 
adequate preparation for a scholarly 
career. Only by making the analysis 
objective and independent of current 
opinion can these snags be avoided. 
As an illustration of what may 
happen as a result of an educational 
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job analysis for higher education, let 
me make two or three specific fore- 
casts. One of the first discoveries 
probably will be the necessity of 
instilling into skilled laborers in the 
technical and industrial arts and 
crafts, including business and agri- 
culture, a more significant efficiency 
and a sense of dignity and satis- 
faction in their individual and com- 
munity life, through higher education. 

If we are to educate for democracy, 
we must educate more than 5 per cent 
of the people above the high-school 
level. We must fit the education to 
the needs of the community, and we 
must set up community sanctions for 
each new type and degree of educa- 
tion of a semi-vocational character. 

The greatest gap in higher educa- 
tion at the present time is at the level 
of the first two years beyond high 
school. To be concrete, I would say 
that we can justify two years of 
well-adapted training at the college 
level for considerably more than three 
times as many students as are now 
taking it, better than we can justify 
the four-year course for the number 
of students now taking that. 

Let us assume that, on the basis of 
job analysis, educators could devise 
a study plan adequately adapted to 
the various needs of education at 
what we may call the junior-college 
level. Fundamentally, such a plan 
should contain general orientation in 
each of three fields; namely, English 
language, literature, and art; material 
sciences, with emphasis upon the life 
sciences; and the social sciences, with 
emphasis upon history and govern- 
ment. About one-fourth of the two 
years should be spent in actual 
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laboratory or project work of a prac. 
tical nature. These practical courses 
should not constitute the type of 
training which will be obtained later in 
apprenticeship. That should rather 
be of the fundamental science char. 
acter. It would not be necessary or 
even desirable to have specialized 
laboratories for all kinds of voca- 
tions; but the electrician, the book. 
keeper, the country-school teacher, 
the artist, and the musician should 
have different laboratory work from 
that of the merchant, the farmer, the 
secretary, or the housewife. 


N THIS two-year unit, perhaps the 

most practical curriculum would 
be the one which does not offer or 
require any specific practical course, 
but furnishes training in general 
culture, with emphasis upon personal 
refinement and social values. The 
aim of such a study plan should be to 
fit the student for effective work 
within some area related to the course 
pursued. It should not be necessary 
for the student to anticipate exactly 
what job he is to enter, but rather the 
general direction in which he wishes 
to go; and, since the major part of the 
instruction would be common to all 
plans, a shift of objectives could easily 
be made in the course of training. 

Sentiment should be cultivated to 
the effect that this type of training 
is not designed for the inferior stu- 
dent, but for the student whose life 
interest and promise of achievement 
can best be realized through this type 
of preparation. It is not intended 
that this type of training should be 
offered to all whose life work lies at 
the level of the arts and crafts. It 
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should be reserved for those who have 
the capacity to do the headwork and 
be leaders, each in his own vocation. 

A primary objective would be to 
create in the student a sense of self- 
respect, a sense of comradeship with 
those in the professions and other 
learned careers, and capacity for 
appreciation of life. Another objec- 
tive should be to create a sense of 
dignity and satisfaction in the pursuit 
of skilled labor, whether physical or 
mental. Instead of working toward 
this goal, formal education is at 
present negative. Faculty and stu- 
dents are in one accord on that point. 

The type of education here advo- 
cated would in a large part take the 
place of the system of apprenticeship 
which prevails in Europe with these 
same objectives; and it would be an 
improvement, or at least a valuable 
supplement, to the apprenticeship 
system in thiscountry. The combina- 
tion of formal education with appren- 
ticeship should yield the best result. 

Another purpose of such a course 
should be to furnish the opportunity 
for the student to discover his interest 
in, and fitness for, education beyond 
this level. It would serve, therefore, 
as a means of selection and orienta- 
tion for the superior student leading 
to the professions and learned careers. 
Provision could readily be made for 
necessary transitions. 

If the situation should prove as 
here stated, it would necessitate a 
radical reorganization of education 
immediately above the high school. 
It would shake the foundations of the 
sacred, traditional four-year standard. 
It would force the universities to 
step out from under the halo of pure 
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learning. It would call for a new 
type of teacher. It would increase 
the total cost of higher education, but 
would lessen the per capita cost. 
It would tend to relieve unemploy- 
ment, raise wages and standards of 
living in skilled occupations, increase 
the participation in social and com- 
munity welfare, and raise the ethical 
standards of living. 

This type of education should 
appeal to all who desire to engage in 
the mechanical arts and skills, the 
average businessman, the community 
office-holder, the clerk, the farmer, 
the chief of police, the elementary- 
and the country-school teacher, the 
youth interested in music and art, 
the prospective wives of all these 
men, the women engaged temporarily 
in such occupations, and most of the 
prospective spinsters. 


ET NO one say that provision for 
this type of education would 
result in a lowering of the standards 
of education. Quite the contrary; it 
should lead to great improvement in 
the four-year courses. 

Not the least of the tasks involved 
would be that of creating sanction of 
the community for the new educa- 
tional objectives, the new certificates, 
the new degrees, and the new recogni- 
tion for the outlook at this level. To 
accomplish this, it is essential that 
the highest institutions of learning 
take the lead. Technological insti- 
tutes, normal schools, short courses 
in agriculture, and business colleges 
have fallen by the way, because 
those institutions had to protect their 
reputations and move to a presumably 
more dignified class of functioning. 
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To illustrate, one of the blackest 
spots in teacher training for the ele- 
mentary schools and country schools 
comes from the fact that normal 
schools have become teachers’ col- 
leges, and a student who enters upon 
a rudimentary two-year normal-train- 
ing course is soon shamed out of 
it and put in pursuit of a four- 
year degree. In the meantime, our 
elementary teachers and country 
teachers have lost the opportunity 
for an adequate preparation. The 
educator’s claim that the four-year 
college course is adequate prepara- 
tion does not hold. It is too exten- 
sive and too expensive for the purpose; 
and, as a result, only the least fit drop 
back to teaching in the elementary 
school or the country school. 

The same vicious policy may be 
seen in the transition from the busi- 
ness college to the college of com- 
merce, the short course in agriculture 
to the college course which educates 
the boy away from the farm, from 
polytechnic institution to the engi- 
neering college. There are even some 
who would contend that it would be 
beneath the dignity of the great state 
universities to sponsor this program. 
In all of these transitions, the com- 
munity suffers at the expense of the 
courted respectability of the educa- 
tional institutions. 


E MAY make a similar forecast 

in regard to the professions. 
Schools of medicine, law, engineering, 
ministry, and teaching have arisen 
in response to a demand for a 
standardized course to prepare the 
student for a fixed profession. 
It is stated on good authority that 
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more than half of the hospitalized 
patients of today are suffering from 
mental diseases; yet until recently no 
medical school had made adequate 
provision for the training of psychia- 
trists. One of the sweeping move. 
ments seen on the horizon is preventive 
medicine and public health. These 
programs require a great variety of 
types of training in fields related to 
medicine. Scientific research is being 
made the groundwork for the art of 
medicine. All these changes stress 
the necessity for highly specialized 
types of preparation outside of the 
rigidly professional. Medical schools 
are beginning to see the necessity of 
opening their doors to a much broader 
program of training; but they must 
go much farther in recognizing com- 
munity needs and in respecting the 
rights of many of their students to a 
far more liberal training and a wider 
scope of outlets. 

We find a similar situation in 
engineering. Twenty years ago the 
engineering curriculum was a rigid 
professional program producing engi- 
neers. Since then, scores of new 
outlets for engineering activities have 
developed, each demanding a specific 
point of view and differentiated train- 
ing. In the last fifteen years engi- 
neering educators have recognized 
that the best engineering education 
takes the form of a sort of funda- 
mental science course. Some engi- 
neering schools are already recognizing 
that the skilled workers who are to 
install electric lights, mend our auto- 
mobiles, design our furnaces, build 
our barns, and render many other 
technical services should have engi- 
neering training; but the training 
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described as of th. junior level and 
of a decidedly practical bent would 
be more suitable than a four-year 
course. This type of reasoning can 
be applied to the professions of teach- 
ing, the ministry, business, and law. 

None of the training schools for 
the professions have met these situa- 
tions adequately in the present tur- 
moil. The result has been the great 
overproduction of men who are cast in 
the traditions of the old professional 
lines and the gross neglect and abuse 
of new outlets which make insistent 
demands. I would therefore predict 
that a job analysis of professional 
schools would lead to a_ breaking 
down of professional barriers, to the 
enlargement and enrichment of facili- 
ties for professional education, to 
relief in the present overproduction, 
and to vastly greater service to the 
community. 

While still maintaining high and 
fairly restricted standards for training 
within each of these professions, it is 
conceivable that the opportunities for 
training for outlying and co-operative 
fields and interests may prove even 
larger. 


T THE graduate level, we are 
suffering from the same ingrow- 

ing. The Master’s degree has been 
regarded as a learned degree guar- 
anteeing “all the rights, privileges, 
and opportunities pertaining to this 
degree of which the diploma to be 


placed in your hands shall forever be 
| the testimony.” The doctorate has 


been the amulet of intellectual aris- 
tocracy. But we are now waking up 


_ to a realization that the Master’s 


degree leads only to a little more of 
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a general education, and that the 
doctorate takes one no farther today 
that the Bachelor’s degree did thirty 
years ago, and that post-doctoral 
training is now the order of the day. 
As in medicine and the other pro- 
fessions, we have an overproduction 
of Ph.D.’s cast in a stereotyped mold. 

A job analysis would probably 
reveal that with the fast increase of 
the facilities for learning, we may 
justly demand a more extensive and 
higher type of training for admission 
into the fields of creative scholarship. 
The equivalent of a Master’s degree 
will certainly be practically universal 
for teaching in the secondary schools. 
The equivalent of doctoral training 
will be demanded in scores of other 
fields than those for which it has 
prepared in the past. Post-doctoral 
training will be as necessary in 
learned careers as the interneship 
is in medicine. As a result, facilities, 
objectives, and emoluments for train- 
ing at all these levels must undergo 
readjustment. 

Among the dominant objectives 
which I have thus tried to envisage 
as coming out of an objective job 
analysis, we may recall the follow- 
ing: first, though not necessarily 
in the order of its importance, may 
be the preparation of new outlets 
for learned careers, partly for the 
prevention of overproduction and 
unemployment, but primarily for the 
extension of learning to wider spheres 
of activity and a much larger popula- 
tion. Second, may be the aim to 
raise the standard of qualification 
for all levels of vocations and avoca- 
tions in which learning may function, 
as far as the traffic will bear. And 
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third, may be the socializing of 
education and the breaking down of 
the barrier between the pure and 
the applied. 

We are moving in all these direc- 
tions. Progress should take the form 
of gradual adjustment of educational 
objectives, differentiation of institu- 
tions, and matching of training to the 
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needs of the community. To accom- 
plish these changes effectively it 
is unquestionably essential that the 
strongest institutions must take the 
responsibility for leadership and spon- 
sorship. For the furtherance of this 
cause, we need more than anything 
else a scientific and businesslike job 
analysis. [Vol. VI, No. 4} 
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Revision at 


Alabama College 


By M. L. ORR 


A Faculty Thinking about Its Own Problems 


OR a number of years the ad- 
k ministrative officers and many 
faculty members of Alabama 
College have felt that a better type of 
educational offering could be de- 
veloped there. Alabama College is a 
state-supported school for women 
with an enrollment of approximately 
eight hundred students. Its faculty, 
including the training-school super- 
visors, numbers 79 members, 77 per 
cent of whom hold graduate degrees. 
In the spring of 1933 the heads of the 
several departments, as a step in the 
direction of improvement, recom- 
mended a consolidation of depart- 
ments into a small number of divisions 
for instructional purposes. This rec- 
ommendation was put into effect. 
The departments of the college 
were consolidated into the following 


_ divisions: language and literature, ed- 
| ucation, science and mathematics, so- 


cial science, and practical and fine arts. 
The division chairmen were appointed, 


_ and this group worked through the 
| spring and summer of 1935 in an 
| attempt to suggest possible improve- 
' ments in the educational offerings of 
) the college. The division chairman 
) asked for a faculty conference of 
| two days immediately preceding the 
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1933-34 session of the college. Dean 
Boucher of the University of Chicago 
was invited to lead this conference. 
He discussed curriculum revision at 
the University of Chicago and other 
educational institutions and the phil- 
osophy underlying these changes. 
The round-table discussions were spir- 
ited. The division chairmen proposed 
the following principles which were 
adopted by the faculty: 


1. Relatively too much attention has 
been given to the subject of teaching 
and too little to the process of learning. 

2. Interest on the part of the learner is an 
indispensable element in learning. 

3. There should be less emphasis on. the 
mere acquisition of facts and more on 
generalization, thinking, application of 
knowledge, and awareness of gaps in 
knowledge. 

4. There should be general introductory 
courses covering wide fields of knowl- 
edge for all entering students. 

5. There should be greater emphasis on 
the development of the individual, 
rather than on a sort of machine 
production. 

6. The extra-curricular activities of a 
college are a real part of the educa- 
tional offerings of the institution, and 
they should be subjected to the same 
critical analysis, selection, and guid- 
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ance desirable in other phases of the 
curriculum. 

7. Emphasis in studert appraisal should 
be put on individual accomplishment 
rather than on time expended in 
satisfying requirements for separate 
courses. The traditional method of 
appraisal is by final tests of courses; 
the current tendency is toward deferred 
comprehensive tests. These, however, 
should include an evaluation of each 
student’s development and ability to 
use facts. The attainment of marks is 
not a worthy incentive for work in 
college. 


A permanent curriculum committee 
was set up for the purpose of formu- 
lating a new curriculum for Alabama 
College. The committee was com- 
posed of one representative from each 
division and a chairman. The mem- 
bers selected varied widely in outlook, 
type of training, and experience. 
The curriculum committee met in 
regular session each week of the 
school year. A number of special 
meetings were held. The division 
chairmen were invited to participate 
in the deliberations of the committee. 


HE initial meetings of the cur- 
riculum committee were devoted 
to a study of the field of curriculum 
experiments and revisions, and a 
rather comprehensive bibliography 
was developed. Each member of the 
committee assumed responsibility for 
a study of one or more significant 
phases of the field. Summaries of 
these several phases were placed in 
the hands of each member of the 
committee and were discussed at 
length in committee meeting. 
After six or eight weeks of investi- 
gation and discussion the committee 
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was ready to agree upon certain 
general principles to be used in 
guiding the work of curriculum re. 
vision. Each member of the com. 
mittee was asked to formulate a set of 
guiding principles. These principles 
were discussed, consolidated, and 
modified. The following six prin. 
ciples finally were agreed upon: 


1. The first two years of college work 
should be devoted largely, but not 
exclusively, to a general or liberal 
education. 

2. The general or liberal education the 
first two years should give the student 
acquaintance with each of the four or 
five broad fields of knowledge, skill in 
the use of certain mental tools, and 
adaptations useful in meeting the prob. 
lems of contemporary life. 

3- Courses designed for this general or 




















liberal education should be so organized 
and taught that this primary objective 
will be best realized. 

4. Some method of integrating the several 
courses designed for this general or 
liberal education should be worked out. 

5. Procedures by which the most able 
students could progress more rapidly 
than the mediocre should be worked 
out and put into operation as rapidly 
as practicable. 

6. The total cultural progress should be 
directed toward establishing certain 
groups of attitudes and _ providing 
certain experiences rather than the 
mere acquisition of facts. 


a a 


These six principles were submitted 
to the members of the faculty for 
ratification, modification, or rejection. 
The faculty had been prepared for > 
this evaluation; for the division chait- 
men had been participating in the | 
meetings of the committee, and they | 
had held departmental faculty meet- 
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ings regularly in which the progress 
of the work of the curriculum com- 
mittee was freely discussed. To these 
divisional meetings the chairmen and 
others brought the results of the 
thinking of the curriculum committee 
and in turn conveyed to the cur- 
riculum committee the reactions of 
the faculty. The interest on the part 
of the faculty was enough to justify 
the committee in inviting interested 
members to listen to its discussions. 
The faculty as a whole ratified the six 
guiding principles. 


Y USE of the same procedure 

the faculty accepted the aims 
for Alabama College formulated by 
the committee. Another procedure 
also was tried in attempting to 
arrive at aims for the institution. 
An attempt was made to throw light 
upon proposed aims by determining 
present aims, as judged by what the 
institution was actually doing at the 
time. Each teacher was asked to 
state in a uniform way the objectives 
of the several courses he or she taught. 
The department heads were asked 
to consolidate these objectives into 
broader objectives for the several 
departments. This process was to 
be continued for the divisions and for 
the institution as a whole. This pro- 
cedure was not particularly fruitful 
except as it benefited the individual 
teacher. 

After setting up guiding principles 
and specific aims for the institu- 
tion, it was decided to concentrate 
upon the junior-college curriculum. 
One member of the committee offered 
a Jjunior-college curriculum which he 
felt was in keeping with the accepted 
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guiding principles, the accepted aims 
of the institution, and in accord 
with curriculum trends. The pro- 
posal was satisfactory to the author 
alone. Other proposals followed in 
short order, and their merits and 
demerits were debated at length. 
In all, nineteen carefully worked out 
junior-college curriculums were pre- 
sented to the committee. Each mem- 
ber of the committee was responsible 
for at least one. Members of the 
committee, division chairmen, and 
other members of the faculty worked 
individually or in groups. 

A study of the nineteen curriculum 
proposals arranged in chronological se- 
quence is interesting. Varying widely 
in their points of view, as was the 
case with the earlier proposals, a 
gradual trend toward similarity was 
apparent. Each proposal was notice- 
ably influenced by former proposals 
and by the discussions in committee. 
Finally, after approximately four 
months of discussion and debate, 
the nineteenth proposal was accepted 
by all members of the committee as 
the tentative junior-college curricu- 
lum. No member of the committee 
was entirely satisfied with it. How- 
ever, the deliberations of every mem- 
ber of the committee and of many 
other members of the faculty and 
officers had contributed to its evo- 
lution. This curriculum was never 
formally submitted to the faculty for 
ratification. The faculty’s reaction 
to it, however, was approximately 
the same as that of the committee. 
Liberalization of curriculum thought 
on the part of the subject-matter 
specialists was one of the valuable 
by-products of the experience. 
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The next step was the testing 
of the tentative junior-college cur- 
riculum as to whether it could fit 
in with the last two years of the 
college program. Those responsible 
for the several professional curricu- 
lums were asked to attempt to use it 
as the first two years of these cur- 
riculums. With some slight modifica- 
tions this appeared to be possible. It 
was decided to test it further by use, 
beginning with the 1934-35 session. 
The tentative junior-college curricu- 
lum follows: 


Number 


Freshman Year of Hours 


History of civilization including 
pte eae sya San Ss 
Mother-tongue training........ s 
Physical and biological sciences. 5 § 
Non-credit mathematics....... 
One of the following........... s ¢g 
Euthenics 
Foreign language 
Mathematics 


Art 
Physical education............ I I 
CIR 6 056s 00essseaes 17 17 
Sophomore Year 
Contemporary a ore 4 4 
Appreciation of literature...... $3 
ES err 3. 3 
Physical education............ I tI 
Es sacsetins tosie ede pe sore desks 8 6 6 
MIN retin iene cess 17 17 


After setting up this tentative outline 
of a junior-college curriculum, the 
next step was the development of 
the several courses involved. Com- 
mittees of the faculty were appointed 
for the development of syllabuses 
for the several new courses. These 
committees met with the curriculum 
committee from time to time for con- 
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sideration of the problems involved. 
The several courses of the freshman 
year were ready for trial by the 
beginning of the 1934-35 session. 


S THE work of developing the 

junior-college curriculum pro- 
gressed, it became evident that a 
better grouping of departments in 
divisions could be made. Near the 
end of the year the administration 
announced the elimination of the 
education division. The education 
and religious-education departments 
were placed in the division of social 
science, and physical education was 
shifted to the science and mathe- 
matics division. 

Since the extra-curricular life of the 
student is an important part of her 
education on the campus, the cur- 
riculum committee, early in the year, 
set up a special committee to study 
the extra-class activities on the cam- 
pus and to make recommendations 
as to improvement. This committee 
worked diligently throughout the year 
and proposed a feasible and well- 
balanced program. The work of the 
curriculum committee for the first 
three months of the present session 
has been devoted largely to visiting 
the new freshman courses and de- 
voting its committee meetings to 
discussions of the work being done 
in these courses with the teachers 
involved. 

The course, History of Civilization, 
is the familiar course enriched much 
more than is ordinarily done in the 
fields of art, music, literature, and 
religion. An art teacher and a music 
teacher are included in the personnel 
of the teaching force for the course. 
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CURRICULUM REVISION 


Contact with these four fields is given 
as it fits into the development of the 
course. The art teacher meets the 
class on an average of once a week, 
and the music teacher on more than 
an average of once each two weeks. 
Alistening hour for music is scheduled 
once a week in addition to the five 
hours a week recitation work. 

The course in physical and biolog- 
ical science is divided into two parts 
which are supposed to be closely inte- 
grated, the physical sciences and the 
biological sciences. Different teachers 
teach the two divisions. Each stu- 
dent receives one lecture and two 
demonstration lectures a week in each 
division. The student is allowed to 
choose the division in which she will 
take one laboratory period a week. 
Two major difficulties are being exper- 
ienced in this course. The teachers 
of each division are dissatisfied with 
the results for those students who do 
not supplement the lectures and 
demonstrations with laboratory work 
in that division. A second difficulty 
is in adequately integrating the two 
parts of the course. The non-credit 
laboratory work in mathematics is 
required for those who have difficulty 
with the mathematics found in the 
science courses. 

The course in freshman English is 
designed to encourage and gvide each 
student in acquiring the mother- 
tongue skill that she most needs; to 
give instruction in learning to read, 
write, and speak effectively; and to 
tender integrating service to the 
freshman curriculum. An entrance 
examination is given as a basis of 
diagnosis of students’ needs in read- 
ing comprehension, fundamentals of 
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composition, fundamentals of speech, 
literary information, and literary apti- 
tude. From the results of this test 
the class is divided into quality 
sections with instruction varied to 
meet the needs of the sections. This 
test also serves as a preliminary basis 
for assigning certain students to three 
laboratories: reading comprehension, 
fundamentals of speech, and funda- 
mentals of composition. Throughout 
the year as the several teachers of the 
college feel that certain students 
could profit by a laboratory, recom- 
mendations are made that such stu- 
dent be assigned to the needed 
laboratory. No college credit is given 
for this laboratory work. Each lab- 
oratory director serves as an efficiency 
counselor in her work for all students 
who seek such advice. This feature 
of the work is growing in importance. 
On the basis of the preliminary exami- 
nations and the quality of work done 
during the first semester, superior 
students are allowed to begin speciali- 
zation in accordance with their apti- 
tudes and interests at the beginning 
of the second semester. The average 
and inferior students, of course, con- 
tinue the work of the first semester 
during the second semester. By using 
the subject-matter of the other fresh- 
man courses in the English course, 
some degree of integration should 
be secured. Increased emphasis on 
achievement is sought by reducing 
the emphasis on marks for daily 
performance and by depending for 
semester marks largely on group 
achievement tests administered dur- 
ing the last two weeks of the semester. 

The chief aim of the euthenics 
course is to assist the student to solve 
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in a satisfactory manner personal 
problems of living. A secondary aim 
is to assist the student in setting up 
standards for a wholesome economic, 
social, aesthetic, and spiritual appre- 
ciation of her group and family, and to 
assist her in adapting these standards 
to her own needs. The subject- 
matter of the course includes material 
from the fields of ethics, music, 
nutrition, economics, art, psychology, 
clothing, and hygiene. In selecting 
instructional materials, preference is 
given to fundamental principles, atti- 
tudes, and skills which are not only 
essential in helping the student to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to her 
present school environment, but also 
are basic considerations in her plan 
for future living. The class meets for 
three two-hour periods a week. This 
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gives opportunity for laboratory work 
of a very practical nature, where 
supervised participation seems de. 
sirable for a mastery of skills or 
development of appreciations, as in 
arrangement and care of the room, 
listening to music, and development 
of approved social usage. 

The committee expects to begin 
work at an early date on the senior. 
college curriculum. The technique 
here described is largely philosophical, 
This was almost inevitable. The 
committee did not have the time nor 
the resources to employ one of the 
more elaborate techniques. However, 
the results obtained by other pro. 
cedures carried out elsewhere; for 
example, those used by Charters at 
Stephens College, were made use of 
quite often. [Vol. VI, No. 4 
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The Blended Curriculum 





By M. B. TOLAR 


A Combination of Courses Introducing the Freshman to Social Problems 


HE “blended curriculum” on 
trial this year at Fenn Col- 
lege, Cleveland, combines eco- 
nomics, history, fine arts, English, 
and sociology in the study of one 
contemporary problem. This set-up 
is confined to Freshmen in the Liberal- 
Arts Division, and since the arts 
college was added to the engineering 
and commerce colleges in September, 
1932, the class is small, a total of 
thirty students. Convinced that the 
ordinary person does not find in life 
neat little fences around each of these 
subjects, but that there is a natural 
blending of knowledge in the problems 
he meets every day, Fenn launched an 
educational venture closely geared to 
modern life. The first three-month 
problem tackled by the students 
undertaking the blended curriculum 
was “the city of Cleveland as a 
laboratory for citizenship.” 

The sciences and foreign languages 
are considered tool subjects, separate 
skills which need to be developed, 
and which remain in more or less 
traditional form. When, however, 
the major problem demands the class 
time of these courses, such time is 
given toit. For instance, the mathe- 
matics class is concerned with a study 
of budgets, statistics, and correlation 
of taxes to expenditures as a part of 
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the problem devoted to a study of 
the city of Cleveland. Science classes 
share the problem during the study 
of the provisions for hygiene and 
sanitation in the city. 

A typical day’s schedule of a stu- 
dent in the blended curriculum is 
divided into a succession of varied 
activities. At nine o’clock the entire 
class in conference fashion discusses 
the current campaign of the Com- 
munity Fund. During the first hour 
major attention and the instructor’s 
counsel are directed toward ex- 
pression, articulateness in speaking 
and writing. A speech is made by 
a student on the reports presented at 
the Fund workers’ meeting of the 
night before: he has volunteered and 
is hard at work collecting pledges 
from the part of the city to which 
Fund headquarters has assigned him. 
He tells his experiences with people 
whom he has approached for pledges. 
Other students join the discussion 
with short talks; their classmates 
criticize the clarity and correctness of 
their modes of expression. Themes 
have been assigned on topics dealing 
with the hospitals, settlement houses, 
and the variety of agencies depending 
upon the Community Fund, which 
will show their usefulness to the city 
and its people. These are corrected 
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from the point of view of good 
writing. At ten o’clock the group 
meets in a foreign-language class, 
with an injection of orthodox mental 
discipline during a drill on irregular 
verbs. The group at eleven o’clock 
returns to Community-Fund prob- 
lems, concentrating on the sociological 
angle. An official of the Fund or 
the director of the Crippled Children’s 
Bureau or some other Fund agency 
talks informally and conducts a round- 
table discussion answering questions. 

Science classes and laboratory work 
in session take up the time of the 
members of the group from one 
o'clock until three, when the Com- 
munity Fund is again faced, this 
time from the historical angle. Stu- 
dents trace men’s efforts in behalf 
of their less fortunate neighbors from 
the present back through the history 
of this country as well as other 
countries when the effort was on a 
smaller scale and not termed “‘Com- 
munity Fund.” 


HE fast-moving affairs of metro- 

politan Cleveland with their 
various angles of community life 
come in their turn before the scrutiny 
of the class. The challenging present 
has awakened a spirit, an alertness in 
these students, according to reports 
from every professor. However feeble 
their grasp, there is a definite reach- 
ing for understanding of the why and 
how of the whole business of life as 
they find it today. There is awaken- 
ing in them a sincere desire to do 
something about it, a desire which is 
taking precedence over their personal 
ambition and money making. 
Into practically every corner of the 
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city, students have gone in search 
of some first-hand information on 
the blended problem. Sometimes in 
pairs or groups, often alone, they 
have picked up interviews with im- 
portant industrialists, labor leaders, 
paupers—a wide range of people and 
of ideas. A schedule of weekly trips 
taken by the entire class included 
during the first quarter a variety of 
learning spots. 

The introductory field trip was 
to the forty-sixth floor of the Ter- 
minal Tower, the highest point in 
Ohio to which man may go without 
flying. From that vantage point, stu- 
dents scanned a living map sprawled 
out before them and showing the 
territory which was to be the basis 
of their course. It proved an apt 
introduction to the blended cur- 
riculum. Howard Whipple Green, 
national authority on trends of housing 
and population, was professor for the 
day, and from the actual scene below 
pointed out the progress and decay 
and human problems of the city. 

Other trips taken by the entire 
class during the first quarter-year 
included a thorough first-hand study 
of the main public library of Cleve- 
land; the Cleveland Museum of Art; 
the police court; the county jail; the 
city farm for the sick, old, and handi- 
capped; the juvenile court; Hiram 
House settlement. The Marion ele- 
mentary school in the “roaring third,” 
a crime-infested slum district, was 
visited and contrasted with the Park 
School, a progressive private ele- 
mentary school. These visits were 
by no means an end. Students did 
not merely listen politely to the guide 
who piloted them about, or take notes 
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THE BLENDED CURRICULUM 


for a possible test on the trip. Their 
attention had been so focused upon 
the importance of the life surrounding 
them that these excursions were vital 
to them; the people they saw in the 
institutions were not curiosities but 
men, women, boys, and girls. These 
students have gone back, on their 
own initiative, to the same places, 
unsatisfied. 

Not only have they visited and 
observed much outside of the college, 
but, as professors had earnestly hoped, 
they have acted. During November 
elections many students, although 
too young to vote, heatedly cam- 
paigned for issues and candidates in 
whom they believed. They attended 
meetings, canvassed, threw them- 
selves into it with the ecstacy evi- 
denced in many colleges only at a 
football game. Several have volun- 
teered their services as group leaders 
and teachers in_ settlement-house 
classes and clubs. They spend three 
hours, three days a week at these 
jobs. Others are working on the 
old-age pension for the Cuyahoga 
County Welfare Federation, giving 
their time to investigation of appli- 
cants, because they are completely 
wrapped up in the study of security 
for elderly people. Practically every 
one of the students is entering into the 
heart of the community, physically as 
well as mentally. 


HE study end of the new cur- 

riculum is generously flavored 
by these outside experiences. Rather 
free choice is permitted students 
in mapping study attack. After the 
cursory survey of the city and deter- 
mination of various angles of its life 
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they wanted to cover, the class as a 
whole remained on the same general 
track during the first quarter, devi- 
ating into special fields of interest for 
extra work. Improvement of the 
down-town section and lake front 
of Cleveland with its layout of build- 
ings, streets, parkways, and the like, 
was the first angle. Next came study 
of the Federal housing project at 
Cleveland, a survey of slums to be 
eliminated, and original creations of 
three fairly complete structures to 
take care of specific types of people. 
The study of Cleveland’s education 
carried students far from their course 
in all directions, and settled down 
on the trail of crime prevention. 
Students spent three weeks in sec- 
tions where the criminal element 
flourishes, where dirty youngsters 
play in alleys. They paid little atten- 
tion to hardened criminals, but came 
to feel it their duty to learn about the 
children of these districts, what they 
did, what they thought. Students 
followed these youngsters around, 
talked with them, went into their 
homes. With these experiences as 
the basis, they mapped their own 
solutions for steering children away 
from criminal careers. 

A thesis was required at the end 
of the first quarter on “How Can I 
Improve Cleveland?” and _ similar 
reports will be due at the end of each 
succeeding quarter. Any angle of 
that question could be selected, and 
about thirty different angles were 
selected, representing a different inter- 
est on the part of every student. 
They showed that students’ thoughts 
had gone pretty much to the root of 
the city’s troubles. They delved into 
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crime, politics, business, education, 
cultural development, religion, and 
many other fields. 

While the thesis was a venture in 
independent research and collection 
of facts, this work was the big test of 
expression in its written form. Each 
student had frequent conferences with 
English instructors during the prepa- 
ration of his thesis. It was a big job 
for a college Freshman, but he had 
chosen to write about something that 
was more important to him than 
anything else, and he wanted to be 
proud of the results. He had done a 
lot of work collecting his data, and 
he was anxious to set it down in good 
form, and the English language was 
his tool. He becameimbued with Eng- 
lish rather than trying to penetrate it. 


LL of the foregoing observations 
come from the Fenn faculty. 
Many students do not know what is 
happening to them, and some have 
criticisms of the blended curricu- 
lum. They have spent twelve years 
following orders, and the sudden 
responsibility frequently is bewilder- 
ing. Naturally there is much flound- 
ering, particularly at the start, but 
the faculty feels that since floundering 
is inevitable in everyone’s career, the 
freshman year of college is an effective 
time and place. 

The following reactions of three 
students, one brilliant, one average, 
and the other in the lower third of his 
class, represent a fair cross section 
of Freshmen’s opinions regarding the 
blended curriculum after the first 
three months of study. A bright stu- 
dent wrote, “The new curriculum 
gives me an opportunity to determine 
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for myself my interests and to carry 
out training for my profession. I am 
decidedly in favor of the plan, with 
slight modification. I would suggest 
that a little more specified required 
work be added.” The average stu- 
dent said, “I am very pleased with 
my accomplishments so far. No 
doubt I would have more factual 
information if I studied required 
textbook assignments, but I feel that 
the ‘blended’ education emphasizing 
learning outside of school and books 
is more practical.’”” The opinion of 
the dull student, the only Freshman 
on probation, was, “I have not been 
able to decide what to study. I 
would rather have certain assign- 
ments to hand in or recite upon.” 

In general, the class likes the 
departure into a study of present- 
day life. The students welcome the 
freedom from the restriction to specific 
courses, and the element of choice 
pleases them. They like the work 
with instructors instead of for them 
in the informal conference class. 
They are impressed with the purpose 
that this is not only college, but life. 
They are glad to get a chance to 
interpret and to understand what is 
going on in the world, to form their 
own opinions, and to analyze why 
they have those opinions. They cheer 
personal discoveries and even dis- 
illusionments which come with this 
sort of study. Some “never were s0 
disgusted about anything as our city 
government,” and others “never real- 
ized that art played such an important 
part in the development of a city and 
its people.” 

General criticisms of the curriculum 
from the student body point to lack 
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THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE 


of direction at the beginning of the 
course and to an inflexible schedule. 
The Freshmen suggest that they be 
given their independence gradually, 
with more professorial direction at 
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the beginning of a new venture. 
The second suggestion, which the 
faculty is glad to have, is that class 
schedules be more flexible, offering 
more chance for independent research. 

[Vol. VI, No. 4] 


The Women’s League 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


A Survey of the Activities of the League in Teachers’ Colleges 


E purpose of this article is 
to present data concerning 
the status of the Women’s 

League in teachers’ colleges. The 
Women’s League is an organization 
to which all women of a college 
belong by virtue of their registration. 
The object 

. of this organization [is] to create 
the spirit of unity among the college 
women; to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility toward each other; to co-operate 
with the school administration in its 
efforts to make and keep high social 
and ethical standards; to encourage the 
women of the school to make their 
citizenship operative.! 

In order to secure information con- 
cerning the Women’s League, the 
writer sent letters of inquiry in March, 
1934, to 119 four-year teachers’ col- 
leges. Replies were received from 81 
colleges, 21 of which have Women’s 
Leagues. These 21 schools are located 


‘Quoted from the Constitution of the Women’s 
League of Illinois State Normal University as in 
orce May 19, 1931. 





in nine states, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
Their enrollments of women students 
vary from 175 to 1,200. Six of the 
schools have less than five hundred 
women, nine have from five hundred 
to one thousand, four have one 
thousand or above, and two did not 
state their enrollments. 

That the Women’s League is not 
a new organization is shown by the 
fact that among the 17 schools stat- 
ing the date of the founding of this 
association, 8 schools reported dates 
prior to 1925. The oldest Women’s 
League in the group was organized 
in 1913, and the newest, in 1933. 

Twenty of the schools stated that 
their Women’s Leagues have written 
constitutions, and fifteen sent copies. 
The constitutions contain the items 
ordinarily covered in such docu- 
ments—name of the organization, its 
purposes, membership, officers, duties 
of officers, election of officers, com- 
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mittees, meetings, amendments, and 
by-laws. 

The following quotation from the 
constitution of the Women’s League 
at Illinois State Normal University 
describing the League’s relation to 
the housing of women indicates one 
organization’s interpretation of at 
least one phase of its functions. 


ArtTicLte IX. OrcanizatTion or Houses 

SECTION I. 

All houses having two or more women 
students shall organize before the end of 
the second week of each term at a 
meeting called by the householder. 

Sec. 2. Members 

The householder and all women room- 
ing in the house shall be members of the 
house organization. 

Sec. 3. Officers 

The officers shall be a president and a 
secretary. 

Sec. 4. Duties of Officers 

a. The president shall call and preside 
over all house meetings, shall act as 
assistant to the householder in the preser- 
vation of order and good will in the 
house, and as messenger to the house- 
holder or Dean of Women. 

She shall co-operate with the house- 
holder in reporting all illness to the school 
physician as per instructions on blanks 
provided for that purpose. These reports 
must be made by 9 o’clock in the morning. 
All later illness must be reported as soon 
as possible. 

b. The secretary shall file the roll of 
her house in the office of the Dean of 
Women at the beginning of each term. 

Sec. 5. Meetings 

Organized houses shall hold house 
meetings for business and social purposes 
as they themselves shall decide. 


Practically all of the organizations 


report that their officers include 
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president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer, who are elected by 
all women students. Eighteen have 
standing committees of various kinds; 
the most frequently mentioned is a 
social committee. There are miscel- 
laneous other standing committees, 
however, such as, publicity, records, 
decoration, rest room, program, 
friendship, “big sister,” and loan 
fund. 

All of the Women’s Leagues have 
at least one faculty sponsor. In 
some cases the dean of women is 
ex officio sponsor, while in other cases, 
the sponsor is chosen by the executive 
board of the league or is appointed 
by the president of the college. The 
sponsors are employed in many differ- 
ent departments, such as home eco- 
nomics, physical education, foreign 
language, botany, music, social sci- 
ence, psychology, and English. Their 
ranks range from instructor to pro- 
fessor. Most of them have Masters’ 
degrees; only one has a Doctor's 
degree. They are mature women, 
only one reporting less than five 
years of teaching experience. The 
duties of sponsors are advisory. 

A summary of the activities carried 
on by the league conveys only inade- 
quately an idea of the excellent work 
that is being accomplished. The 
activities most commonly mentioned 
are freshman parties, the “big sister” 
movements, teas, dances, supervision 
of rest rooms, provision for loan and 
scholarship funds, and furnishing 
assembly programs. One school re- 
ported the following activities for 
1932-33: ‘“‘ big sisters,” get-acquainted 
party, weekly teas, masquerade party, 
Christmas chocolate, formal dance, 
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faculty tea, tea for house presidents, 
dancing party on St. Patrick’s Day, 
mothers’ tea, and June breakfast. 
Another reported teas, parties, fur- 
nishing and maintaining a club room, 
vesper services, Christmas charity 
carnival, gardening club, honor plaque, 
assemblies for women, flowers sent to 
women who were ill. Still another 
reported a freshman party, Halloween 
party, Parents’ Day, “big sisters,” 
dinner for graduating girls, an award 
of $20 to the girl with highest average 
during the year, a scholarship of $25, 
and care of rest room. 


N ORDER to secure the par- 
ticipation of all women, fifteen of 
the leagues divide their students into 
groups, usually on the basis of geog- 
raphical location. Each unit has its 


own officers and carries on a complete 
program of social activities that sup- 
plement the activities carried on by 


the league as a whole. 

Most of the leagues are financed by 
money assigned them from student- 
activity funds. The 14 schools that 
stated the amount they had spent in 
1932-33 mentioned sums ranging from 
$15 to $897. In the main, the leagues 
have little money at their disposal, 
and it is surprising that they can 
accomplish as much as they do. 
Only one school has a sum equal to 
one dollar for each woman student, 
and some have as little as five cents. 


Ig! 


Eight of the 21 leagues have some 
disciplinary powers. Usually they 
do not have jurisdiction over the 
more serious cases, but some of them 
have the power to campus and to 
remove social privileges. 

The existence of a league on a 
campus does not seem to depend upon 
whether or not there are dormitories 
or sororities, nor upon the number of 
extra-curricular activities open to 
women. Fourteen of the schools have 
dormitories, and fourteen have sorori- 
ties. In every instance, the sororities 
co-operate actively with the work of 
the league. The number of activities 
open to women in the 21 schools 
studied ranges from 8 to 41, with the 
majority having about 25. 

All of the 21 schools believe that 
the activities of the League justify 
its existence in their institutions. 
One dean wrote: “We find it ideal 
for student welfare and general social- 
izing projects.” Another said: “Best 
organization on the campus.” Still 
another stated: “I believe it to be 
one of the most valuable, if not the 
most valuable, organization on the 
campus. It is in every way alive. 
There is not a committee which is not 
functioning thoroughly. The ques- 
tionnaire cannot tell you of the spirit 
of the group and of the many things 
they are doing to carry out the 
objectives which they have set up for 
themselves.” [Vol. VI, No. 4] 
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Art in the Fine Arts 


By M. EMETT WILSON 


The Need of the Same Standard for Science and Fine Arts in Graduate Work 


N GRADUATE work a science 
department teaches science and 
produces scientists; a philosophy 
department teaches philosophy and 
produces philosophers; but does a 
fine-arts department teach art and 
produce artists?! The fine arts have 
been receiving more and more empha- 
sis in the universities during the 
past ten years; but whether or not 
the arts are profiting by this patron- 
age may well be questioned. Some 
administrators and faculties take the 
attitude that the fine arts are in the 
university by sufferance only; their 
very nature is such that their standard 
must be inferior to, or at least 
different from, that of the sciences. 
This assumption is open to question. 
Recent discussion on advanced de- 
grees has shown that two purposes 
are generally recognized throughout 
the graduate school: to train teachers 
of advanced work and to develop 
research. In training its advanced 
teachers, a science invariably requires 
that the candidate have sufficient 
laboratory experience to be able to 
carry out most of the standard 
demonstrations on which the science 
rests. He may, or he may not, have 


1The term “fine arts” in this article refers to 
architecture, ceramics, drawing, music, painting, and 
sculpture, that is, the art courses whose function in 
the university is not thoroughly determined. 
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had a single course in the history of 
the subject. In the fine arts, on the 
contrary, the prospective teacher is 
required to study sequences in the 
history of the subject. He may, or 
he may not, be able in a slight degree 
to demonstrate, that is, to illustrate 
the art about which he writes and 
talks so profusely. For the other 
objective, that of research, the sci- 
ences require an even greater pro- 
ficiency in the laboratories and usually 
demand the ability to do original 
work, to produce something new. 
But research in the fine arts means 
discussing work created by someone 
else sometime ago. Creative work is 
practically forbidden. 

This difference of policy is justified 
by asserting that the present state 
of a science is the valuable part of 
the science whereas it is the past of 
the fine arts which is most valuable. 
But this difference is more apparent 
than real. Science by no means 
discards its past. We must still 
prove the oldest geometric proposi- 
tion. The study of a science is itself 
a study of its history. To be sure, 
the old masters in the fine arts 
perhaps are the most important, but 
cannot the same be said of the 
discoveries of science? In fact, the 
entire past of an art could be lost and 
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ART IN THE FINE ARTS 


the present art would still live; but 
if the past of a science is lost, the 
present becomes meaningless. Fur- 
thermore, whereas the important parts 
of science can be expressed in logical 
discussion, the fine arts are valuable 
only in so far as they are aesthetically 
experienced. Intellectual discussions 
of the past can contribute but little 
to present-day appreciation. 


HIS false emphasis on history 

and criticism in the fine arts has 
been maintained not because those 
who establish the curriculum are con- 
vinced of its worthiness but because 
they are afraid of the alternative. 
Administrators do not dare to recog- 
nize original production in the fine 
arts. They have no certain criteria 
by which to evaluate the work. 
Candidates for the doctorate in a 
science are required to make some 
new contribution to the science, 
although there is much scepticism at 
the present time regarding the possi- 
bility of such originality in the highly 
developed sciences. In the fine arts 
there is no question but that the 
young artist candidate can make 
an original contribution in the form 
of a painting or musical composition; 
the question is, Has it any objective 
value? But on the other hand, in 
the case of scientific dissertations, 
how many times is it possible to 
decide the value of the work? The 
judgment of contemporary works of 
art is no less certain than that of 
contemporary scientific propositions. 
Moreover, in both science and art, it 
should be difficult to recognize the 
value of a new offering. The very 
fact that it is difficult to judge proves 
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its originality at least. The real evil 
which has perverted the progress of 
fine arts in advanced work is the 
giving of grades and degrees. It is 
difficult to measure the valuable 
work in living art experience; it is 
easy to place a grade on repetitions 
of old art criticism. 

Of course the student is not re- 
quired to work for a degree, but since 
courses always are planned to func- 
tion toward a degree and since his 
prestige and position, particularly 
during the earlier part of his career, 
are dependent upon his degree, he has 
but little choice in the matter. Nor 
can the difficulty be solved, as Mr. 
Morey has suggested in the JourRNAL 
or HicHer Epvucation,? by pro- 
crastinating the degree until the 
candidate has made a contribution 
which can be accepted unquestionably 
as of significant value. A degree so 
tardily awarded is of value neither 
to the candidate nor to the intelligent 
public. The guaranty of any article 
is worthless when the article itself 
has proved its value. If a university 
is unwilling to recognize the ability 
of a candidate upon the completion 
of his work under its faculty, it 
has no right to claim his recognition 
when he has proved his ability to 
the world at large. If the fine-arts 
faculty does not have the same 
opportunity to observe its candidate 
that the science faculties have, it 
is the fault of the fine-arts cur- 
riculum. If a student is majoring in 
art, he should work at art. 

The reason the student is not 
allowed to work more at his major 
subject during his graduate period, 


2Morey, Charles R. (June, 1934), 291-98. 
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Mr. Morey explains in the same 
article, is that the student in fine 
arts requires a broader background 
to attain singular success in his field 
than does the scientist. The scien- 
tists may not agree to that proposition; 
and surely, in the case of the arts, one 
has only to look over the names of 
the prominent artists, both past and 
present, to realize that a broad 
background is not essential to out- 
standing success. If it be urged that 
the purpose of fine-arts departments 
is not to produce artists, one can only 
insist that the department has then 
been misnamed. The history and 
criticism of the arts, that is, the 
philosophy of the arts, is an important 
subject, but it is no more important 
to art than is the philosophy of any 
subject to that subject. 

One reason given for teaching 
history and criticism of the fine arts 
rather than the actual arts is that the 
latter really belong to a technical 
school. But does the growing artist 
spend a larger proportion of his energy 
on acquiring technique than the grow- 
ing scientist? Scientific vocabulary, 
laboratory technique, beginning lan- 
guages, manipulation of statistics, 
illustrative drawing, charting—these 
may be mental techniques, but they 
are no more intellectual than the 
techniques involved in the arts. 


Moreover, the technique which the 
artist should develop during his grad- 
uate study is a difficult advanced 
technique presuming many years of 
preceding work. Furthermore, an art 
peculiarly demands that its technique 
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be acquired and practiced continu. 
ously during the years when most 
students are in the graduate school. 


HE larger background which the 
American universities are able 
to provide in combination with actual 
art courses may produce a greater 
development of the arts than the 
world has yet seen, but this cannot 
happen unless the emphasis is placed 
on the art itself. To determine the 
policy regarding the fine arts in the 
graduate school, then, it is necessary 
to refer to the policy of the university 
as a whole. If the university desires 
to give to the fine arts the same 
assistance it has given to philosophy 
and the sciences, it must adopt the 
same policy it has used in its suc- 
cessful development of the sciences. 
It must provide for whatever tech- 
nical training is necessary. It must 
not lay so great emphasis upon the 
history and criticism of its subject- 
matter that the art itself is ignored. 
Finally, if it is decided that one 
function of the fine-arts departments 
is to provide appreciation courses for 
students in other departments, care 
must be taken to avoid pseudo- 
appreciation. Real appreciation must 
be taught in terms of the subject- 
matter itself and not by literary 
discussion. Critical and _ historical 
courses in the fine arts may differ- 
entiate a college man from the 
proletarian, but is the differentiation 
worth anything? Only sincere appre- 
ciation of the art itself can produce 
genuine culture. [Vol. VI, No. 4 
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Effects of a “‘How to Study” Course 


By H. D. BEHRENS 





An Investigation as to Why College Students Fail and 
the Effects of a Rehabilitation Program 


HE college student, especially 

the Freshman, has at length 

come into his own as a “ prob- 
lem.” Every phase of college life 
as it affects him has been discussed 
in educational, psychological, and 
sociological treatises. For a number 
of years special attention has been 
directed particularly to those stu- 
dents in college who, because of low 
marks, cannot remain in college with- 
out special help. Recently, there has 
grown up a practice of assigning these 
students to special classes where they 
may learn adequate methods of study. 

The investigation! here reported 
was planned to obtain answers to two 
major questions: What are the factors 
which lead to academic failure? What 
scholarship results may be expected 
from remedial work with probation 
students? 

There were 292 students enrolled 
in the “How to Study” course during 
the Autumn and Winter Quarters of 
the academic year 1930-31. These 
students came to class five hours each 
week but received no college credit. 
Each section of the class consisted 
of approximately 25 students, and 


_ "The complete data for this investigation are 
given in the writer’s Doctor’s dissertation which is 
on file in the library of the School of Education, 
Ohio State University. 
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two assistants or more supervised 
them during the study period. These 
assistants conferred with each stu- 
dent, spending approximately ten 
minutes with him almost every time 
he came to class. The classes were 
organized as a laboratory in study 
methods, using as “material” the 
student’s regular course work. 

Six specific assignments were in- 
cluded: organizing and outlining a 
chapter; combining, systematizing, 
and re-outlining class notes; com- 
bining all material such as class 
notes, notes on outside readings, and 
textbook material, and making a new 
outline; writing a self-analysis of the 
student’s academic problems, stressing 
particularly the weaknesses for which 
there are familiar remedial procedures 
such as outlines, correct paragraphing, 
grammar, and punctuation; practice 
in methods for the improvement of 
reading efficiency; and reviewing for 
examinations. Since many of these 
students had other than academic 
problems, each student was given a 
series of interviews during which in- 
formation was obtained concerning his 
health, financial condition, emotional 
problems, living conditions, vocational 
plans, and social adjustments. 

One phase of the remedial pro- 
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gram was to determine those stu- 
dents who had physical ailments and 
to correct the defects if possible. 
As it was not possible to give them 
all a thorough physical examination, 
a health questionnaire concerning 
certain background conditions was 
given to all students. On the basis of 
this questionnaire, a conference was 
held with those students who had 
indicated by their answers that they 
were in a poor physical condition. 
If the report of the interview sub- 
stantiated that of the questionnaire, 
the student was sent to the Health 
Service for an examination. In order 
to determine whether the students 
who were having academic difficulties 
were differentiated by this question- 
naire from those who were not, an 
investigation was made of the physical 
status of a random sampling of uni- 
versity students. This control group 
was composed of 135 men and 102 
women, about half Freshmen and 
half upperclassmen. 

A comparison of the physical diffi- 
culties of the two groups as revealed 
by the questionnaire brings out the 
fact that the Experimental Group 
was afflicted by more of those health 
difficulties which might have a dele- 
terious effect upon the student’s work 
than was the Control Group. For 
example, I1 per cent of the Control 
and 16 per cent of the Experimental 
Group had more than three colds 
over a twelve-month period. Six per 
cent of the Control Group and 1g 
per cent of the Experimental Group 
stated that they had a cold almost 
continuously, and 22 and 28 per cents 
complained that they had pains over 
their eyes when affected with a cold. 
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A comparison regarding focal infec. 
tions, such as the number of attacks 
of tonsilitis, the number of sinus 
infections, and the number of dead 
teeth, shows little significant differ. 
ence between the two groups. When 
the possible effects of health diff. 
culties are considered, however, the 
Experimental Group appears to have 
suffered most. Seventeen per cent 
of the Experimental Group stated 
that they were often troubled with 
headaches, and 22 per cent answered 
in the affirmative the question, “Are 
your headaches usually bad enough 
to cause you to stop work?” The 
percentage of the Control Group 
answering these two queries was 13 
and 20, respectively. Sixty per cent 
of the Experimental Group and 49 
per cent of the Control Group said 
they found it hard to concentrate, a 
condition which might be due to some 
health defect. 

Space does not permit any more 
detailed comparisons between the two 
groups, but one important fact seems 
to stand out; namely, that the proba- 
tion students were subject to chronic 
conditions which probably lowered 
their daily efficiency. These students 
may -be divided into three groups 
according to their type of physical 
ailment: First, there were those who 
had infections of the teeth, ears, 
sinuses, and appendix; had frequent 
colds; were tired in the morning; had 
attacks of rheumatism; all of which 
may have been caused directly or 
indirectly by focal infections. Sec- 
ond, there were those whose way of 
life was unhygienic: They ate irreg- 
ularly; their elimination was poor; 
their diet was poorly selected; they 
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EFFECTS OF A STUDY COURSE 


were underweight (and often were 
still losing); and they had too few 
hours for sleep or had insomnia. 
Third, a number of students had such 
difficulties as weak heart, weak eyes, 
or were of a nervous disposition. 
Since these are obviously only con- 
tributing causes of academic diffi- 
culty, it is quite possible for a student 
with one or two of the foregoing 
ailments not to be affected in this 
respect, while the same ailments may 
cause a second student to fail part 
or all of his work. In most cases the 
so-called “‘minor ailments,” if left 
to the individual, are not corrected 
until they develop into more serious 
defects. It is therefore important to 
detect any minor physical trouble 
that the student may have and set 
corrective machinery in operation. 


T IS extremely difficult to state 

what proportion of the college 
students are unadjusted socially and 
emotionally. The Freshmen are vic- 
tims of more numerous and more 
serious difficulties of this sort than 
are the upperclassmen, largely because 
of the sudden shift to a new environ- 
ment. It needs little argument that 
these difficulties may be contrib- 
uting causes of an important sort 
in precipitating academic or other 
maladjustments. 

By the term “social difficulties” 
the writer means all those malad- 
justments which arise through con- 
tacts with other people—the student’s 
family, his friends, his instructors, his 
fraternity, or society in general. By 
emotional difficulties is meant the 
inability to restrain or modulate emo- 
tional expressions within the limits 
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recognized as normal for a person’s 
age. Coupling them with social mal- 
adjustments is thus logical, for the 
essence of the emotional difficulty 
is social. 

The social difficulties reported by 
the probation classes are given in 


TABLE I 


Tue PERCENTAGE OF PROBATION STUDENTS 
ReportineG Soctat DIFFICULTIES 

















Difficulties Men |Women 
(1) (2) (3) 
Failure to get into preferred school. . ° 6 
Difficulty in adjusting to university.| 25 18 
Dissatisfaction with college life....] 10 8 
Family opposition to college career. 2 6 
Unsatisfactory roommate.......... 4 4 
Unsatisfactory rooming place...... Io 10 
SOCIAL IBGURIIOR. 5. coo ccc cee ees 32 20 
TOO MUCN SOCTY. ... cece 6 8 
Socially immaturity.............. 6 2 
Chronic “‘grouch”’ against society. . 3 4 
Constant criticism at home........ 6 Io 
Uncongeniality at home........... 7 Io 
Comparison with more successful or 
more favored child.............. I 5 
OOS errr ee 2 6 
One parent dead...............:- 4 2 
Parents divorced................. I 2 
Open dissension between parents. . . I 4 
Self-aid for all expenses........... 5 ° 
Self-aid for part of expenses....... 18 17 
Too much money to spend......... I 2 
Race consciousness: 
Ree eee I 5 
Se eS eee ee ° I 
Foreign parentage................ 3 I 
Abnormal love affair.............. ° I 
“Crush” on roommate............ I I 
Number of students............ 208 84 











Table I. It is realized that a number 
of the terms listed will seem vague 
to anyone who is unfamiliar with the 
actual case histories of these students. 
It is also recognized that there is a 
great deal of overlapping of the terms. 
The attempt, however, was to list 
the cases under the most specific and 
enlightening heading possible in the 
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light of the facts, rather than to 
attain a theoretically nice classifica- 
tion. Data on the various difficulties 
shown in Table I were obtained 
by interviews with the students, 
through contacts with the students 
during the study period, from the 
offices of the junior deans of the 
various colleges, and from reports 
from the students’ instructors. 

The difficulties listed in Table I 
group themselves into two main 
divisions: those that relate in some 
way to the family, and those that 
relate in some way to the social life 
of the university. As already noted, 
however, these categories may over- 
lap. Thus inability to adjust to the 
university is frequently due to the 
fact that the student is not “weaned” 
from home. Constant criticism at 
home and uncongeniality at home 
affect a larger percentage than any 
of the others. In the second group 
two difficulties reported by a much 
larger percentage than any of the 
others are inability to adjust to a 
large university and social isolation. 
It is an interesting fact that the 
inability to adjust to a large uni- 
versity, social isolation, and having 
to earn part or all of one’s expenses 
were three factors that were found 
together frequently. According to 
the data, it seemed to be more of a 
problem for the men to make the 
adjustment to university life than 
for the women. 

As to the emotional difficulties, one 
might assume from observation that 
the college student possessed very 
few. When, however, one looks at 
the list of emotional difficulties re- 
ported by this group, he is inclined 
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to modify his opinion. It was found | 


that “emotional immaturity” led the 
list. Twenty-four per cent of the 
men and 1§ per cent of the women 
had great difficulty in making de. 
cisions for themselves. Perhaps 2 
majority of students, prior to leaving 
home for the university and “the big 
city,” have had someone to make 





decisions for them. After they reach | 


the campus, they have to make at 
least some of their own decisions, 
Much to their grief some of them 
solve their problems wrongly. By 
itself this seems a matter of intel. 
lectual immaturity, and so in part 
it is. But, first, failure to make the 
correct and effective decisions leads 
to emotional upset, which is always 
more or less immature, and in far 
too many cases to an emotional 
attitude whenever decision is again 
required. In the second place, the 
difficult decisions are primarily in 
the emotional-social area. If anyone 
wishes to insist that the difficulty is 
conative or volitional, no objection 
will be raised. It is at least real. 

Worries rank second on the list of 
emotional difficulties. In all the types 
of worries mentioned with the excep- 
tion of four—failure to make fra- 
ternity or sorority, low intelligence, 
illness in family, and religion—larger 
percentages of the men than of the 
women stated that they worried. 
Eighteen per cent of the men and 11 
per cent of the women indicated that 
marks were a constant worry to 
them. Financial difficulties came sec- 
ond on the list, while 11 per cent 0! 
the men and 8 per cent of the women 
stated that they worried a great deal 
over finances. 
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Larger percentages of the men than 
of the women have feelings of inferi- 
ority (18 versus 7) and display atti- 
tudes of overcompensation (11 versus 
4). Asa possible result of these emo- 
tional difficulties, the men were found 
to be less co-operative than the 
women. 

A close analysis of the results 
indicates that a number of the diffi- 
culties may be a result rather than a 
cause of academic failure, or that the 
process is a sort of vicious cycle. 
The fact that so many of the stu- 
dents display difficulties of an emo- 
tional character indicates that they 
need help, not only in study methods 
and the remedying of deficient prep- 
aration, but also in mental hygiene. 

With the purpose of determining 
the extent of the vocational prob- 
lem a tabulation was made of the 
vocational status of those students 
having academic difficulties. They 
may be classified accordingly into 
four groups: those who had no voca- 
tional aim and were not concerned 
about it, those who had no vocational 
aim and were greatly concerned about 
it, those who had selected a voca- 
tion and were happy in their choice, 
and those who had selected a wrong 
vocation. The term “wrong voca- 
tion” includes a vocation selected 
by a student in which he is doing 
failing work at the present, a vocation 
for which he has a_ handicapping 
defect, or a vocation in which the 
individual has no interest. 

A study of the results shows that in 
this group of probationers 33 per 
cent of the men and 21 per cent of 
the women had not yet seriously 
considered choosing a vocation, and 
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apparently were uncor-erned about 
not having selected one. Some of 
them were taking a certain type 
of work because a teacher or friend 
had suggested it; others because their 
parents insisted on their following 
a certain vocation. A number of 
the students mentioned that they 
were in college to get a “cultural edu- 
cation,” whatever that might mean 
to them. Only 4 per cent of this 
entire group was greatly concerned 
over not having selected a voca- 
tion. Of these probation students, 
16 per cent (20 per cent men and 
5 per cent women) were enrolled 
in courses in which they had no 
interest, or for which they did not 
have the necessary preparation. Only 
24 per cent (22 per cent men and 29 
per cent women) were found who had 
selected vocations and were happy 
in their choices. It would seem that 
expert vocational guidance was badly 
needed, although no attempt was 
made to determine whether or not 
this vocational indecision has had any 
bearing on their academic difficulties. 


N ORDER to get some basis for 

comparison by which results ob- 
tained in the “How to Study” 
course might be evaluated, a control 
group was selected. An official list 
was obtained of all the students in 
the university who had served proba- 
tion during the academic year 1930-31. 
Those who had been enrolled in the 
“How to Study” classes were first 
eliminated. An attempt was then 
made to “pair” each member of the 
Experimental Group with a member 
of the Control Group according to six 
criteria: each member must have 
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completed two quarters of work in 
the university, the quarter previous 
to probation and the quarter during 
probation; each was of the same sex; 
each was enrolled in the same college; 
each was of the same class year 
(freshman, sophomore, and so forth); 
the members of each pair were 
within a range of one decile in 
intelligence; and they were within a 
range in point-hour ratio of .06 (in 
66 per cent of the cases it was equal). 

On the basis of these criteria 71 
pairs were selected. The remaining 
cases in the entire “How to Study” 
class were omitted solely on the 
ground of inability to find an ade- 
quate “pair.” Probably the only 
important difference between the two 
groups was that the control group 
had not received any training in a 
“How to Study” class, while the 
experimental group had. 

When a comparison was made of 
the results of the training in terms of 
academic “persistence” and “elimi- 
nation,” it was found that 42 per 
cent of the Experimental Group and 
31 per cent of the Control Group 
completed six quarters of work. The 
greater persistence of the Experi- 
mental Group is further demonstrated 
by the fact that of the students who 
completed work in the Spring Quarter, 
1932 (six quarters after entrance), 
only 23 per cent of the original 71 
students in the control group were 
eligible to enter the University in the 
Autumn Quarter, 1932 (seventh quar- 
ter after entrance), while almost 
twice that percentage (41 per cent) 
of the Experimental Group had a high 
enough record for entrance. Another 
interesting result is the fact that only 
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3 per cent of the students in the 
Experimental Group went out under 
University rules at the end of the 
sixth quarter, while 27 per cent of the 


TABLE II 


Tue Acapemic STATUS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
Controt Groups AT THE Enp oF Eacu Quarter 














Experi; | Control 
Group roup 
(1) (2) (3) 
Quarter previous to probation 
Number of cases............ 71 71 
Mean point-hour ratio....... 86 86 
Standard error of the mean... 203 .03 
Quarter during probation 
Number of cases............ 71 71 
Mean point-hour ratio....... 1.48 1.46 
Standard error of the mean... .06 .08 
M,-M2 Se ee eee ee 202 
OES ee Ae ane -20 
Po sdesvees fore 58 
One quarter after probation 
Number of cases............ 42 42 
Mean point-hour ratio....... 1.43 1.33 
Standard error of the mean... +10 .09 
M,-M2 Oe C6 ON 655445006 646 610 CESS Oe Io 
| an ere “74 
Panos cia s+ (Sakae 77 
Two quarters after probation 
Number of cases............ 22 22 
Mean point-hour ratio....... 1.67 1.39 
Standard error of the mean... -16 13 
tase Poaceae wouter aire sore 28 
OS ETOCS Le rere 1.36 
eT tisctslaws bs denis hcew aoe Poeweeoia 91 
Three quarters after probation 
Number of cases............ 15 15 
Mean point-hour ratio....... 1.72 1.48 
Standard error of the mean... 12 .18 
M,-M, Pe Terre oP ee eee! Lee 024 
OO en eee LI 
ga a rr ee 5 Re eee: 87 











*Probability that the difference is due to some 
factor other than chance. 


students in the Control Group were 
thus dismissed because of low marks 
at the end of that quarter. 

As a means of comparing the 
academic results of the Experimental 
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EFFECTS OF A STUDY COURSE 


and Control Groups, the point-hour 
ratios were figured for the quarter 
previous to probation, the quarter 
during probation, and for three suc- 
ceeding quarters in residence after 
probation. In figuring the point-hour 
ratios, physical education, military 
training, and chorus were excluded 
because of their non-academic nature. 
The figures showing the academic 
status of the groups are in Table II. 

At first glance, it does not seem 
that the training had effected a very 
significant change, at least not statis- 
tically. In each case the difference 
was fairly small and the critical 
ratio rather low. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the difference 
was consistently in favor of the 
Experimental Group. It will be noted 
that in the quarter during probation 
the difference between the means of 
the Experimental and Control Groups 
is negligible, and may be considered 
due to chance. Two quarters after 
probation, however, the difference 
between the means of the two groups 
is considerably larger (.28), and it is 
probable that in g cases out of Io this 
difference was due to some underlying 
factor other than chance. 

As another means of comparison of 
the two groups, the mean point-hour 
ratio of the Control Group for each 
quarter was used as a basis, and the 
percentage of students of the Experi- 
mental Group, who were enrolled 
during that quarter, who surpassed it 
was determined. The results showed 
that except for the first quarter after 
probation the percentage of the stu- 
dents of the Experimental Group who 
surpassed the mean point-hour ratio 
of the Control Group increased each 
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quarter after probation, but the mean 
gain in the point-hour ratio of those 
students in the Experimental Group 
who surpassed the mean point-hour 
ratio of the Control Group decreased 
as the percentage of students who 
surpassed the mean increased. This 
is interpreted in terms of survival 
values. The intrinsically weaker stu- 
dents in the Control Group are 
weeded out as has been shown. 
Those who survive recover some of 
the ground lost. In the Experimental 
Group, on the other hand, these 
students manage to stick it out, 
though still receiving somewhat lower 
marks. Whether this survival of 
weaker students is deemed desirable 
depends first upon the standards set 
for survival in a given college and 
more fundamentally upon one’s phil- 
osophy of education. It may be 
pertinent to observe, however, that 
the work of the “‘ How to Study”’ class 
is not so much a life preserver flung 
to a drowning person as lessons in 
swimming. The evidence presented 
indicates fairly clearly not only that 
we succeed in teaching a large propor- 
tion to swim to some kind of safety 
(not always to the farther shore of 
the degree, to be sure) but that 
nearly all swim more strongly and 
with greater confidence and happiness. 


OSSIBLE valuable effects of the 

training presumably extend much 
beyond a simple improvement of 
marks and academic progress, how- 
ever. The systematic appraisal of 
health and efforts toward improve- 
ment of health may well make no 
little contribution to the student’s 
well being. Any improvement in 
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methods of work which may be 
achieved should be of some general 
value. The lifting of the student 
from academic failure to success may 
bring new confidence and change the 
student’s total attitude in ways which 
may be progressively important. The 
effort in the course is to make such 
contributions to a student’s larger 
welfare quite as much as simply to 
improve his academic training. Even 
in cases where it seems clear that the 
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student cannot hope ever to do 
successful work in college as colleges 
are now organized, we can help to 
ease the student out by resignation or 
even by dismissal with less heartache 
and with less loss of confidence in his 
own ultimate worth-while-ness—inci- 
dentally with less ill will and bitter. 
ness against Alma Mater. Intangible 
though these values may seem, we are 
confident that they alone would 
justify the cost of this remedial work. 

[Vol. VI, No. 4] 
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Ways and Means 


By FRANK L. McVEY 


The Liberal-Arts College in the New Social Order: 


OR some years the college of 
Pees arts and sciences has 
been the subject of much criti- 

cism and a good deal of despair. 
It has likewise been the object of 
considerable reorganization in an 
attempt to meet some of the ob- 
jections made to the courses offered 
and the set-up of the college. The 
despair of the critics has taken the 
form of prophecy to the effect that 
the college is doomed and will disap- 
pear as a part of American education. 
Here and there efforts have been 
made to correct the more noticeable 
defects by changing emphasis on 
courses and reorganizing the college. 
A considerable list of procedures may 
be noted now in what has been done. 
There is, to begin with, the grouping 
of courses so that the student no 
longer majors in a single subject, 
broad as it is; instead, he may follow 
his will in a flock of courses under. the 
head of the social or physical sciences. 
This arrangement is supposed to bring 
about a co-ordination in the student’s 
attitudes and give him a rounded 
training, so that he has two wings 
with which to fly. Whether he will 
have strength enough to fly at all 
has not yet been evidenced. Another 
procedure is to be found in the 
Read to the Association of Kentucky Colleges. 
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honors courses; in them the student 
may follow by his own initiative and 
gain much through the contact he 
may have with the instructor who 
acts as his mentor. And again, indi- 
vidual study with liberty to follow 
any line of work has been used in a 
few colleges for specially gifted stu- 
dents. All of these modifications of 
the old procedure have merit, but 
that merit depends upon the student 
and the teacher with whom he 
associates plus an organization that 
has money enough to provide more 
leisure for instructors and library 
equipment for the students. 

On the organization side and in 
quite a different direction from the 
procedures briefly referred to, is the 
division of the college into upper 
and lower levels, with the break 
coming at the end of the sophomore 
year. In the first half the student 
follows set courses with few electives. 
He is then supposed to have gained 
some facility in the use of language, 
learned the technique of a science or 
two, and attained a certain back- 
ground in the social sciences. When 
he completes the sophomore year, he 
is ready to enter the upper level; and 
in that he follows the courses offered 
on a graduate basis; that is, he is 
expected to do independent work. In 
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some instances comprehensive exami- 
nations must be passed before the 
student can move on into the upper 
level. If he cannot meet such tests, 
he is shown the door marked, “Exit 
to the World.” This arrangement 
may be classed as a distinct break-up 
of the college, because it emphasizes 
the distinction between secondary- 
school and university procedure, the 
very point the critics have been insist- 
ing upon, and which, if pursued as a 
device, sooner or later will cut the 
college in two. In those institutions 
where the college is the only group 
this division is a serious matter since 
it, in turn, looks ty the junior-college 
and the university type of organiza- 
tion in which the lower two years are 
the preparation for the professional 
courses offered in the last two. 

The depression, for two reasons, 
brought a respite in the controversy 
over the college of arts. The first 
of these was that expansion could 
not be pushed any further since 
incomes were smaller, necessitating 
larger classes and reduced staffs. 
The second reason is to be found in 
the change in the social situation. 
Leisure, adult education, and educa- 
tion for the fuller life are now talked 
about in state papers. Thus a great 
call has been issued to all educational 
institutions to enlist in the vast 
undertaking of educating the people 
in a new way. Instead of talking 
about the courses, the organization 
and division of colleges, the pro- 
fession in the field of higher education 
is being asked to prepare the youth 
for a new social era. 

In his 1934 annual report to the 
directors of Carnegie Corporation, 
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after referring to the efforts of Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton to bring 
the students in close contact with 
instructors and the courses they are 
following, Frederick Keppel said this: 


Every year thousands of young people 
profit and profit richly from the oppor- 
tunities which the colleges now offer, but 
taking into consideration all the colleges 
and all the students, it is a question 
whether the game has proved to be worth 
the candle.? 


To make it worth while is not a 
matter of tinkering with the cur- 
riculum; it is a question of dealing 
with the student and developing in 
him a love of learning. This meansa 
different approach than the one gen- 
erally followed, and one which requires 
additional amounts of money, which 
in the face of decreasing endowments, 
will be difficult to provide. The New 
York Times in commenting on Mr. 
Keppel’s courage in making his re- 
mark about “not worth the candle,” 
says that to some this would apply, 
but to many it has been “worth 
the candle.” 

I have said enough to indicate that 
the college of arts is under two fires, 
one which aims at its organization 
and the other at the courses that are 
offered to students registered in the 
college. Now a third complaint, not 
yet heavy enough to be called a 
barrage, is found in the question, 
What is the college doing to fit the 
student for the new social era that is 
apparently upon us? Thus we are 
brought to the question which you 
expect to have answered. 


*Keppel, Frederick P. Carnegie Corporation of 
New York: Report of the President and Treasurer. 
New York: 522 Fifth Avenue, 1934. p. 37- 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


There are, it appears to me, three 
significant phases of the problem that 
confronts the college of arts. The 
first of these relates to the incoming 
student; the second, to the objectives 
of the college; and the third, to the 
attitude of instructors to the first two. 
I shall take up the three points in the 
order given. 


THINK it can be said that the offi- 

cers know more about the students 
who come to the college than they 
did two decades ago. This knowl- 
edge rests upon the results of physical 
examinations now available for all 
officers. That such data are con- 
sidered carefully by deans may be 
open to question, but they are there 
for use. The records of the student 
from high school are more detailed 
than they used to be, and if accom- 
panied by the principal’s rating and a 
history of the student’s high-school 
life, the knowledge of the entering 
student would be sufficient for the 
needs of the college officers to place 
the student in courses and sections. 
Unfortunately, such information is 
not asked and is not forthcoming, 
so the student is just another person 
in the entering freshman class. The 
purpose of such records and of the 
rating that goes with it, is to help 
the student to avoid mistakes and to 
help him adjust himself to the new 
environment that he finds in college. 
The present method of waiting for the 
student to find himself and then 
bringing the wrath of the college 
upon him if he fails has some ad- 
vantages, but it is expensive in 
student mortality. What can be 
done to obviate such an outcome? 
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The use of tests to determine 
classification and student load has 
much to commend it. The last ten 
per cent may be quite as much worth 
saving as the middle quarter, but it 
cannot be done by applying the 
requisites of the first ten per cent to 
all alike; yet that is what we do in 
practice. The procedure must be 
greater care and more scrutiny in 
dealing with the student’s problem. 
A difficulty arises at this point in 
following the simple procedure laid 
down, a difficulty that is partly 
financial and partly a matter of 
personnel. To do the thing as it 
should be done requires larger staffs 
in deans’ offices and, consequently, 
more money. To add another person 
to such a staff would be of little value 
unless that person clearly apprehends 
the problem confronting him. It is 


just here that much of our difficulty 


is to be found. I put it in the 
phrasing of a formula: If an officer 
is looking backward to the procedure 
of his college days, how can he meet 
the problems of an entirely new day 
by using a technique that is too small 
and too obsolete? I might summarize 
briefly the whole matter by saying 
that a greater knowledge of the 
student, when he comes to college 
and after he enters, is fundamental in 
meeting some of the defects in higher 
education. 

There is also need of course adjust- 
ments from time to time. Courses 
of study are set up for definite 
purposes, but like the tariff, they are 
the result of compromises made by 
the departments. The very fact that 
this is true, as well as the differences 
in students’ aptitudes, raises the 
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question of modification to meet stu- 
dent differences. Thus deans should 
have the authority to change the 
courses required of a student in 
order to give the greatest value to 
the latter’s work. Such substitu- 
tions would not be large, but the 
authority to make them would solve 
a good many students’ difficulties. 
Taking the student into the problem 
has much to suggest and should 
prove decidedly helpful. If deans 
could have a wider knowledge of 
students’ defects in speech, written 
and oral, so that something might 
be done about them before it is too 
late, much of the more superficial 
criticism of the college would dis- 
appear. To do this requires an appre- 
ciation of the defects by teachers and 
the enlargement of the staff and 
facilities of the work in speech. 


HERE is a college song with the 

refrain, “For God, for country, 
and for Yale.” No doubt these are 
major objectives, but how are they 
to be attained? There is, in a 
general way, a certain consensus 
about the objectives of the college of 
arts and sciences: first, acquaintance 
with the tools of knowledge, such as 
language, mathematics, science, and 
the use of books; second, the develop- 
ment of background in the minds of 
students through the study of the 
social sciences, philosophy, and liter- 
ature; and third, acquaintance with 
the actual procedure of the world 
in political, business, and _ social 
fields. One of the recurring criticisms 
of the college is that it teaches and 
inculcates concepts that are those of 
a vanishing world. Governmental 
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practice, as an example, is at variance 
with the statements of the books and 
the teaching of the classroom, and so 
the student finds his views old and 
sometimes obsolete. To this it may 
be replied that no set of facts and 
conclusions remains unchanged; conse- 
quently, the great task of the college 
is to teach the student logical thought 
processes, where to find materials, 
and the need of approaching all 
problems in a broad social spirit. 
Personal habits of courtesy and right 
living should go along with these 
purposes. Such a combination of 
purposes is of the highest value to a 
nation. The question which con- 
fronts the college is how it may be 
achieved. 

First, may I say in approaching the 
third point, that there must be in a 
college faculty a genuine concern in 
liberal-arts education and the intel- 
lectual and social growth of students. 
I find in Dean Hawkes’ report for 
1934 a paragraph which fits in this 
part of my paper. He says: 

Columbia College can never deserve 
a commanding place in the affection and 
esteem of those who know her unless, 
combined with a flexibility that encour- 
ages contacts of the widest range in the 
University, there is a warmth of personal 
attachment to men under whom, or 
rather with whom, the students of the 
College pass from boyhood to manhood. 
It is to be hoped and expected that not 
only new appointments but the entire 
offering of the College will be presented 
with this ideal in the foreground, and that 
devotion to this attitude toward collegiate 
work never go unnoticed or unrewarded: 


’Hawkes, Herbert E. Report of the Dean of 
Columbia College. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, November 3, 1934. p- 4. (Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bulletin of Information, Series 35, No. 5) 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


In more instances than we are 
willing to admit have the difficulties 
of the college of liberal arts been 
cabined and confined in just this way. 
The college needs men and women 
well trained, socially minded, and full 
of the power to teach. We have 
seen enough of the great teacher on 
our campuses to know what a leaven 
it would be to the college to have not 
one, but several. The problem of 
the new social era cannot be solved 
by any college. The solution of 
social problems is not the business 
of the college, but the business of 
the college is to train and guide its 
students to intellectual and _ social 
purposes, so that they may bring 
clear, unfettered minds to the prob- 
lems when they take on the duties of 
citizens and leaders of business and 
government. 


HE admission of students and 

the direction of their study are 
definite obligations that rest upon the 
officers of the college. The knowl- 
edge of how to do this has been 
worked out, and is available in the 
literature of education as well as in 
the practice of some colleges. The 
weak part of the procedure is to be 
found in the dearth of adequate, 
forward-looking officers. The prob- 
lem that rests upon the college is 
not to be solved by creating more 
courses of study and calling them 
by names that have some relation 
to present-day government experi- 
ments. Courses need to be reduced 
in number in some colleges and 
increased in interesting subject-mat- 
ter. If reviewed and restated every 
how and then, new life would be 
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brought to many a course that has 
been left too long in a moldering 
condition. Again quoting from the 
report of Mr. Keppel: 


For the most part, advance cannot be 
looked for through large expenditure for 
physical change nor by such modifications 
in the institutional set-up as will break up 
the personality of the college itself, but 
rather by an effective study as to the 
application of what we now know regard- 
ing individual differences, interests and 
motives, mental hygiene, the technique 
of continuous record, the uses of compre- 
hensive and other examinations. It will 
involve building on the personality of the 
existing faculty. Though such changes 
require study rather than money, never- 
theless, particularly in these days, some 
money is needed for experimental equip- 
ment, possibly temporarily for salaries.‘ 


What, then, are the definite steps 
that may be taken by a college that 
hopes for a more effective influence 
on the life of today? First, a careful 
study of students admitted to college. 
Second, a continued scrutiny of the 
work and progress of students after 
they have entered college. Third, 
the adjustment of the student to his 
work and program in the light of such 
knowledge. Fourth, examination of 
courses of study as to content and 
number—their value for the training 
and stimulation of students. Fifth, 
careful selection of staffs, so that men 
of ability and social outlook may be 
selected for teaching posts. Sixth, 
review and restatement of the ob- 
jectives of the college. To put it 
broadly and bluntly, to do a better 
job of teaching, supervision, and 
direction. The college has much to 


‘Keppel, op. cit, p. 38. 
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contribute; it is a valuable factor in 
the social organization and will con- 
tinue to be, so long as its admin- 
istrators and teachers have social 
vision. The process of trial and error 
must be used in dealing with the 
problems of the college, subject to and 
aided by our knowledge and pro- 
fessional skill. 

The future of the college depends 
upon the constant alertness and 
increasing knowledge about the stu- 
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dents who are in the college. The 
tendency in days like these is to sit 
down and try to hold what we have. 
That too, must be done, but there 
must be advance in administering 
and instructing, by knowing the 
purpose of the college, the individ. 
uality and ability of the student, and 
the trend of the social organization. 
It is, indeed, a process of trial and 
error under the direction of good 
sense, knowledge, and vision. 

[Vol. VI, No. 4] 
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Christian Colleges and 
Church Leadership 


By J. S. ARMENTROUT 


The Relation between Religious Work and the Type of College Attended 


RE the programs of denomina- 
A tional colleges effective in 
developing leadership for re- 
ligious education in the church and 
related institutions? Are these de- 
nominational colleges so much more 
effective than the state universities 
that they, judged by this one criterion, 
warrant the large expenditures neces- 
sary to maintain them? These ques- 
tions, really one, are frequently raised 
and seem pertinent for study by 
anyone interested both in the denomi- 
national college and in the educational 
work and leadership of the church. 
This question the writer has studied 
in an intensive manner over a small 
area and within the limitations of his 
data has reached certain conclusions. 
The study was specifically limited 
to those colleges which have some 
sort of corporate or contractual rela- 
tionship with the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of which there 
were forty-five in 1932, with more 
than $47,000,000 in productive endow- 
ment; money which it seems fair to 
presume has been contributed largely 
by church men for the specific pur- 
poses of church colleges. 
A review of the charter provisions 
of these colleges, of their advertising, 
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and of their catalogue statements 
makes it evident that their announced 
purposes are in harmony with a state- 
ment which is contained in the Second 
Annual Report of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education: “‘These 
active institutions are the agencies of 
the Church whereby she is seeking 
to develop an adequately trained 
Christian leadership for the next 
generation.” 

Many questions have been raised 
with regard to the effectiveness and 
the faithfulness of these colleges in 
fulfilling this announced purpose. 
Advertising has pointed to the num- 
ber of ministers who have been 
graduates of denominational colleges, 
and much has been said and written 
of their unusual place in and con- 
tribution to the life and work of 
the church. 

It is not enough, in the present day, 
to pass judgment on the contribution 
of the college on the basis of min- 
isterial graduates alone. The pro- 
gram of the modern church demands 
other trained leadership to carry 
forward its work, especially its educa- 
tional tasks. One should expect the 
church-supported college to train its 
graduates for this avocational service, 
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both in the church itself and in related 
Christian institutions. 

When one studies the work of the 
college in an attempt to discover 
wherein it guides its students toward 
church leadership, he is forced to 
make a sharp distinction between 
those aspects of college life which are 
under the direct control of the admin- 
istration and those which are divorced 
from such control. There is a distinct 
gap between the program by the 
college and the life and activities of 
the student; many of these latter have 
no part in the program. 


IX Presbyterian colleges were se- 

lected for the study, chosen in 
such a way that it seemed fair to 
consider them as typical from various 
points of view of the entire group. 
Six graduating classes from each col- 
lege were included in the investiga- 
tion. These were the classes of 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1927, 1928, 1929. The 
study, by reason of these limitations 
of scope, can neither give a complete 
picture nor form a basis for final 
conclusions, but it is sufficient to 
show trends and give some basis for 
the answering of the problem pro- 
posed at the outset. 

In order to make comparisons, facts 
were obtained from graduates of state 
institutions serving the same geo- 
graphical areas who had indicated, 
on enrollment, that they were Presby- 
terians or preferred the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The data were secured by means of 
a survey instrument which sought 
to secure information, in addition to 
background, with regard to two major 
matters: first, the amount of leader- 
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ship being given by the graduate, 
and, second, the educational attitude 
manifested in this leadership. A total 
of 722 data sheets were returned by 
denominational-college graduates, 31 
per cent of those sent out. From the 
state institutions 464 blanks were 
returned, 21 per cent of those sent. 
By every check that could be made it 
was evident that those making the 
returns were typical and representa- 
tive of the entire graduation group. 
If they were not.typical, it is fair to 
assume that they would be weighted 
by having a larger return from those 
who were active in church leadership, 
and thus the returns would be more 
favorable to the colleges concerned. 
From a study of the materials 
supplied by these questionnaires the 
following facts appear. Of immediate 
concern in making any comparative 
study of the church-leadership activi- 
ties of the graduates of denomina- 
tional colleges and those of the 
graduates of state institutions is this 
question: “Is the background of those 
who go to denominational colleges 
more religious or markedly different 
from the background of those who 
go to state institutions?” With the 
single exception noted here the answer 
is “No.” The homes, judged on the 
basis of the relationship of father and 
mother to the church, show no 
significant differences. The young 
people show no real difference when 
judged by their attendance upon the 
church and its related agencies or by 
their relationships to the church as 
members. It is to be remembered 
that, so far as students in state 
institutions are concerned, we are 
interested only in those who reported 
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CHURCH LEADERSHIP 


a connection with the Presbyterian 
church or an interest in it. 

The difference in the number of 
individuals in the two groups who 
had been engaged in leadership activi- 
ties in the church before going to 
college is statistically significant. The 
percentage of those in church colleges 
who had been thus active was 69 per 
cent, and the percentage in state 
institutions was 52 per cent. The 
relationship of this to postgraduation 
activity will be discussed later. 

The tendency seems to be for those 
in denominational colleges to come 
from smaller communities and from 
homes whose economic status, meas- 
ured by the income of the father, is 
lower than that of the homes of 
those attending state institutions. 
The choice of a denominational college 
was made chiefly on the basis of 
proximity or economic factors or by 
the decision of the family rather 
than for some definitely religious 
reason. Only 11 per cent report that 
they chose the denominational college 
because it was a Christian college 
or supported the religious beliefs of 
their parents. This religious factor 
in choice of institution is not nearly 
so large as has been suggested many 
times, but it is large enough to 
make one expect that there might 
be a tendency for the graduates to 
engage in religious leadership in their 
churches to a greater degree than 
would the graduates of non-sectarian 
institutions. 

Neither the denominational college 
nor the state institution returns so 
many to active leadership in the 
church as were active before entering 
college. This is even more significant 
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than is the fact that the state- 
institution percentage of return is 
lower than is the denominational. 
The state institution has no announced 
purpose of providing church leader- 
ship; the denominational college has; 
yet of 100 denominational-college 
graduates, 69 had been active before 
enrollment and, after four years in 
college with its courses and supposed 
guidance into church activity, only 
66 report even the slightest leadership 
activity in any field of religious 
education, widely interpreted. 


ERHAPS it is even more sig- 

nificant that of 344 students only 
g attributed a sense of responsibility 
for church leadership to the Bible 
courses. One is forced to raise a 
question with regard to the value 
of these courses in this area at least. 
The courses in religious education 
are a little more significant in relation- 
ship to later leadership, but they are 
largely elective in the colleges under 
consideration and consequently have 
but little influence upon the student 
group as a whole. 

Two factors of worth for later 
leadership appear during the college 
years. One of these is the activity 
of the student in some form of leader- 
ship in a religious organization; the 
other is the student religious organiza- 
tions, such as the Y.M.C.A. 

Of those students who report leader- 
ship activity after college, 71 per cent 
were active during college. But this 


activity was almost wholly outside the 
program of the college; that is, it was 
not under the guidance or active 
supervision of the college administra- 
tion. 


The students’ religious organi- 
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zations had only the loosest sort of 
relationship to the administration in 
these colleges, and the teaching done 
in local churches seems not to have 
been supervised at all. So far as it is 
possible to discover through an inter- 
pretation of the data secured, the 
programs of these denominational 
colleges seem to provide items of 
rather minor significance in relation- 
ship to the religious activity of their 
graduates. 


N ATTEMPT also was made to 
secure an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is the leadership of the grad- 
uate of the denominational college 
guided by an educational attitude 
which is more in harmony with that 
accepted by leaders in the field of 
religious education than is the grad- 
uate of the state institution?” It is 
not possible here to detail the pro- 
cedure which was followed further 
than to say that it involved securing 
the judgments of a considerable group 
of competent judges in rating the 
items of the instrument in an attempt 
to discover what attitudes would be 
considered “‘satisfactory.” The edu- 
cational attitude of graduates of these 
denominational colleges may be more 
“satisfactory” than is that of grad- 
uates of state institutions, but the 
difference in “‘score” shown was so 
small that it may not be a true one. 
Within the group of denomina- 
tional-college graduates active in 
religious education, the average score 
was only one-third of the possible 
score. Certainly these graduates of 


institutions having as their purpose 
the training of leadership for the 
church have not trained men and 
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women who approach closely to 
these views and practices in lead. 
ership which would be accounted 
“satisfactory.” 

As has been intimated already, 
this study does not pretend to give 
a basis for a final judgment in 
answer to the problem proposed. So 
far as its data go it seems that they 
rightly may be interpreted as indi- 
cating: first, that the denominational 
college is but slightly more efficient 
in retaining the interest of its stu- 
dents in church leadership than is the 
state institution. Second, the courses 
in Bible and, to a lesser degree, in 
religious education have not been 
important factors in leading into 
church activity. Third, the most 
important factor in correlation with 
postgraduation activity is activity in 
church leadership before entrance into 
college. 
college the most important for later 
leadership seems to be activity in 
some religious enterprise during col- 
lege; and fifth, there is no evidence 
that the programs of the colleges 
studied are determinative in the later 
life of their graduates so far as 
leadership in church activities is 
concerned. 

It would appear that those denomi- 
national colleges which really are con- 
cerned with training leadership for the 
church must make a careful study 
of their whole program from the point 
of view of its contribution to this end. 
It certainly appears that in some 
fashion this program must provide 
formal courses as well as _ oppor- 
tunities for constructive leadership 
activity under careful guidance so 
that the best educational approach 





Fourth, of all the factors in - 
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CHURCH LEADERSHIP 


may be made to training for more 
eficient work in church leadership. 
All evidence points to the fact that 
the most effective training is provided 
by the combination of “courses” 
and practical experience under careful 
supervision. 

A study of the data obtained makes 
it evident too that the college has a 
task to perform in interpreting the 
church and its work to its students 
and in helping these young people, 
impatient oftentimes, to have a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the difficulties 
of the church and a consequent better 
understanding of their own responsi- 
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bilities. These needs are apparent 
as one reads the reasons advanced for 
not undertaking any leadership. It 
is also apparent that the college, if it 
be really concerned that its graduates 
make a contribution to the church, 
should undertake to help the church 
understand and use them in some 
position which will offer a real chal- 
lenge. Evidently there is still need 
for the denominational college to 
study its responsibility to the church 
which gave it birth and which still 
continues to nurture it and hopes for 
an increasing stream of leadership 
from it. [Vol. VI, No. 4] 














Open-Book 
Examinations: Results 


Examinations to which students are 
allowed to bring some outside aids 
are very old. Individual instructors 
have used them occasionally for many 
years. Engineers, for example, ex- 
pect to use slide rules in an examina- 
tion, and most tests in trigonometry 
permit, and even require, the use of 
logarithm tables. Instructors in other 
fields have from time to time permitted 
students to bring whatever notes and 
books they wished to an examination. 
Students have learned to expect, in 
these instances, a difficult examination 
of the problem type, in which they 
generally have little use for books and 
notes. Other instructors have an- 
nounced the examination questions in 
advance, permitting the student to 
make use of references in working 
out his answers. In such cases, the 
student is put on his honor not to 
consult other students or instructors. 

Although the open-book examina- 
tion is not in any sense an innovation, 
it has not heretofore been officially 
recognized by a university as a legiti- 
mate means of measuring academic 
achievement.? At the University of 
Chicago, under the “new plan,” a 
student need not register for courses 
nor attend classes to obtain “credit” 


1Reported by John M. Stalnaker and Ruth C. 
Stalnaker, Board of Examiners, University of 
Chicago. 

2Cf. Editorial Comment, Journat or HIGHER 
Epucation, V (September, 1934), P. 399- 
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:Witn ne Technicians - 


—the objective of all higher educa. 
tion. Thesolecriterion of his achieve. 
ment is his performance on certain 
examinations. There is some interest, 
therefore, in the use of the open. 
book type of examination in such a 
system. . 

The advantages of allowing students 
to use books in an examination have 
been suggested. Perhaps two of the 
chief values are the necessity of 
formulating better questions and the 
encouragement given students to pre. 
pare intelligently for an examination, 
and to keep notes and references in a 
usable fashion, such as would be 
expected of a mature scholar. 

Partly because certain of the exami- 
nations in the University of Chicago 
survey courses have been criticized 
as containing too great a proportion 
of objective material stressing knowl- 
edge of petty facts, the staff of the 
Humanities survey course embarked 
upon a frankly experimental program, 
in which students were to be per- 
mitted the use of textbooks and 
lecture notes on one-half of the 
examinations. This departure from 
tradition constituted an attempt to 
measure ability to reason rather than 
mere recall and recognition of unre- 
lated facts. Actually, there would 
have been no objection to extending 
this method to almost all of the 
examination—say five of the six 


Stalnaker, John M., and Stalnaker, Ruth C. 
“Open-Book Examinations,” JourNAL OF HIGHER 
Epucation, V (March, 1934), 117-20. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


hours—but administrative procedures 
limited the use of books to one 
three-hour period only. 

The subject-matter to be covered 
in the examination embraces many 
fields; history, art, literature, philoso- 
phy, religion, and science serve as 
convenient labels. The material on 
history, religion, and science was 
tested in the morning, open-book, 
period; literature, philosophy, and art 
were tested in the afternoon section, 
although the same questions could 
have been used to make up an open- 
book test. The parts of the examina- 
fion which were intended as memory 
exercises were those on chronology, 
map locations, and knowledge of cer- 
tain literary works. The complete 
examination was largely objective, al- 
though a one-hour essay question was 
included in the open-book period and 
some semi-objective or short-answer 
material in the afternoon. 

No systematic survey has been 
made of students’ opinions concern- 
ing the test. Time magazine re- 
ported a comment, supposedly by a 
student, to the effect that he liked 
the examination because it tested 
“what he almost knew.” Some stu- 
dents made the objection that the 
length of the examination precluded 
the use of books or notes. The exam- 
ination was approximately of the same 
length as previous ones, but a casual 
survey of the examination rooms 
showed that the books were being 
used. Other students enjoyed the 
use of books; still others felt that 
they did not care one way or the 
other. 

Certain comparisons of the open- 
book examination of June, 1934, and 
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the traditional type examination of 
June, 1933, are worth while, par- 
ticularly as the distribution of subject- 
matter over the morning and afternoon 
periodsvhas remained approximately 
the same. Effort is made to have 
successive examinations comparable, 
but with shifting courses and changing 
student body, the problem is a diffi- 
cult one. 

The correlation between the open- 
book and the closed-book parts, name- 
ly, the morning and the afternoon 
parts, is .84, the corresponding figure 
for 1933 was .88. The small differ- 
ence between these two correlations 
is not significant. The relationship 
between the morning and the after- 
noon sections was not changed ap- 
preciably by the use of books during 
one period. Because the suggestion 
had been made that the use of books 
would benefit primarily the bright 
students, a study of the relationship 
between the two parts of the test and 
intelligence was undertaken. The in- 
telligence-test scores and the morning 
section of the examination (open 
book) correlate .54 as contrasted 
with .s0 for the traditional examina- 
tion of a year ago. Again, this 
difference is not a significant one. 
The following table gives additional 
results: 


1934* 1933 
Intelligence and total exami- 
sno ota os kaos 46 ~=.48 
Intelligence and morning* 
pita pose eel were e se ae 
Intelligence and morning# 
Gy snkhes cinevicwens sp gS 


4On the entire morning section of the 1934 
examination, students were allowed the use of 
their books. The morning section on both the 


1933 and 1934 examinations consisted of a one-hour 
essay question and two hours of objective material. 
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Intelligence and afternoon 


EE eee 46 55 
Morning? total and afternoon 

ASRS a ee alr eae 84 .88 
Morning? objective and after- 

noon objective............. 85 = .83 
Total objective and long 

NN os sad roid oeciinrsr ances a 55 = 79 


The only marked shift, and even that 
is not very great when one considers 
that the two examinations contained 
no overlapping material, and were 
even radically different in many sec- 
tions, even to type of question, con- 
cerns the afternoon section which was 
in both cases of the traditional closed- 
book type. 

Did all the students do somewhat 
better by the use of books? This 
question cannot be answered with 
any finality because the comparable 
difficulties of the two examinations 
have not been definitely established. 
Again, however, suggestive figures 
may be obtained. The average ob- 
tained score, for example, on the 
1933 eXamination was $9 per cent of 
the total possible score. It was also 
$9 per cent on the 1934 examination. 
Other average scores expressed as 
percentages of the perfect score follow: 


1934 1933 
iiss ts vinenveeses 48 48 
Morning objective’........... 60 ~3—s 66 
i ke 57 60 
Afternoon total.............. 60 +3=—58 
Nas c0sscccneceeeus 599 


These figures, while not at all con- 
clusive, do suggest that the use of 
books did not appreciably alter the 
conditions which previously existed. 
The hoped for outcomes are not in 
any way shown by such figures. If 


5The essay and the morning objective were of 
the open-book type in 1934. 
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better questions are written because 
of the open-book method, and if the 
students are thus encouraged to a 
sound type of preparation and study 
and a more appreciative attitude to. 
ward course work, then the open-book 
examinations should be continued. 


Higher Education in Austria 
and in Czechoslovakia’ 


Two more of Mr. Fletcher Harper 
Swift’s studies on “‘ European Policies 
of Financing Public Educational In- 
stitutions” have come from the Uni- 
versity of California Press. They 
deal with Austria and with Czecho. 
slovakia and, like an earlier study 
on France, previously reviewed in 
this JourNaAL, include higher educa- 
tion in their scope.’ The studies deal, 
not only with financing, but with 
organization, popularity, and avail- 
ability of higher education. It is 
interesting to note, for example, that 
Austria with six and one-half million 
population enrolls 15,227 of her citi- 
zens in her home universities and 
other higher institutions. This is a 
considerably higher ratio than obtains 
in either France or Czechoslovakia. 

The Federal government is, in each 
case, the main source of financial 
support. In the case of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna 85 per cent of its 
revenue comes from the government, 
and in the other schools of both 
nations the percentage is even larger. 

As previously reported for France, 
so in these countries the pay of a 
faculty member is composed of a 


6Reported by H. H. Davis, Ohio State 
University. 

7 With the Technicians,” IV (February, 1934); 
pp. goff. 
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basic salary and indemnities. These 
indemnities may be for residence ex- 
penses, family support, or for admini- 
strative duties. A dean in Czecho- 
slovakia who is also a full professor 
with twenty years’ experience and 
who has two or more children re- 
ceives 81,600 crowns, annually, 66,000 
base pay, 9,600 residence pay, 3,000 
extra as dean, and 3,000 for the 
children’s support. All schedules are 
determined by the national govern- 
ment. These studies are very much 
worth the attention of anyone in- 
terested in financing education on 
any level. 


A Comprehensive 
Examination in Education’ 


Much is being written and said at 
the present time about comprehensive 
examinations. The purpose of com- 
prehensive examinations is to evaluate 
students’ achievements resulting from 
instruction in each of the desired di- 
rections of endeavor. In this sense, 
comprehensive examinations consist 
of devices for obtaining evidence of 
the degree to which students are at- 
taining all the important objectives, 
for which instruction is provided. 
These devices should give the students 
opportunity to express different sorts 
of behavior which characterize diff- 
erent objectives. 

The Comprehensive Examination in 
Education, constructed by Ralph Van 
Hoesen and others, and published by 
the Ann Arbor Press requires the 
student to recall information in several 
fields of subject-matter in education— 


‘Report sent in by F. P. Frutchey, Ohio State 
University. 
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educational psychology, principles of 
teaching, history of education, and 
philosophy of education. The be- 
havior expressed by students in taking 
this examination does not necessarily 
indicate how well students can use 
the information in solving classroom 
problems, nor how well other im- 
portant outcomes of teaching are be- 
ing reached. When evaluations are 
not made separately for each ob- 
jective, it is not possible to discover 
which of these important changes in 
the behavior of students are being 
brought about and which are not. 
Students may be acquiring much in- 
formation but may not be able to 
use it, nor be able to interpret educa- 
tional experiments. Correlation co- 
efficients as low as .30 have been 
found between separate measures of 
these objectives. High achievement 
in one objective does not necessarily 
mean high achievement in another 
objective. 

The reliability of the examination 
is rather high. The coefficient of 
correlation between Form A and Form 
B is about .93. The correlation be- 
tween chance halves of Form A when 
stepped up by the Spearman prophecy 
formula is about .go and that for 
Form B is about .89. The examina- 
tion requires 211 minutes to admin- 
ister. Tentative norms are provided 
for each form and for each of the 
five sections of the examination. The 
test does afford separate evaluations 
for the different fields of subject- 
matter, but does not provide for 
separate evaluations for different out- 
comes within a field or across the 
fields. The directions are clear, and 
examples are given at the beginning 
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of each section making the examina- 
tion self-administering. 


Persons Refused 
Admission to Colleges 


Seventy-seven colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in New York co- 
operated with the State Department 
of Education in a study of the work 
in which the 9,120 persons were en- 
gaged, to whom in the fall of 1932 
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the same type and other types are 
given in the fourth column of Table I, 

Consideration of the 30 per cent 
who were not accepted by any school 
rouses several pertinent questions; 
Could these individuals profit by some 
kind of advanced study? Would so. 
ciety be benefited if these individuals 
were allowed the opportunities of 
advanced study? What probability 
is there that some of these persons 
might have become better doctors, 


TABLE I* 


PerceNnTAGES oF AppLicaANts WHo Hap Been ReEFuseD ADMISSION TO VARIOUS 
Types oF Institutions WHo Later WERE ATTENDING INSTITUTIONS 
oF THat Type AND INsTITUTIONS OF OTHER TYPES 








Colleges of the 








typeof Sage, opereits | Cetensot | Gage ot 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ion ng vaidcisiealw oteoaieane 44 28 2 
Eee eee rerar re aren os 27 82 
OP ied cid tt aaa meniaiaed 53 32 85 
Re eas oxo iad cae nis aed 53 16 69 
oe rR cg Suntan ew coer 16 32 48 
NN ro: Sa susie oomasgineaees 44 18 62 
Home economics...................-+- 28 42 70 
Business administration................ 32 34 66 














*Coxe, Warren W. Applicants Refused Admission by Colleges and Professional 


Schools of New York State. 
York, 1934. p. 35. 


they had refused admission. Only 
42 per cent of these persons replied 
to the questionnaire sent to them. 
Seventy per cent of those who replied 
in 1933 were attending some other 
college or school, 16 per cent were 
employed, and 14 per cent were en- 
gaged in other activities than those 
just mentioned. The percentages of 
the applicants to the various types of 
institutions who finally were admitted 
to other educational institutions of 





Albany, New York: University of the State of New 


dentists, lawyers, or teachers than 
some of the successful applicants. 
Any answers to these questions are 
pure conjecture. But they deserve 
serious and careful consideration since 
institutional facilities are limited, 
and colleges and professional schools 
must reject some persons who wish 
admission. Everyone knows some 
successful applicants to professional 
schools who seem to make poor use 
of their educational privileges. 
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Wuearton CotLtEceE of Norton, 
Massachusetts, is this year celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. Established in 1834 and 
opened in 1835 as the Wheaton 
Seminary, it antedates Mount Hol- 
yoke Female Seminary which opened 
in 1837 and is thus the oldest New 
England college for women. Among 
its best-known graduates is Miss 
Mary E. Woolley, now president of 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Beciwninc in May, 1937, each 
Senior at Yale University will be 
required to take lengthy depart- 
mental examinations. These exami- 
nations will include questions on all 
the work a student has done in his 
major field, and whether or not a 
student is to graduate will depend 
upon his success in these examinations 
rather than upon his course work. 


Farty in February the faculty and 
students of the University of Minne- 
sota voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of the retention of the quarter system 
at that institution. The poll was 
conducted by the Minnesota Daily, 
the student paper of the University, 
and the final tally indicated a vote of 
five to one against returning to the 
semester system. 


Tue University of Vienna has an- 
nounced the fourth annual summer 
school of its Psychological Institute 
which will be conducted from July 15 
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to August 9, offering courses in 
language and personality, childhood 
and adolescence, tests for children, 
biographical methods, experimental 
psychology, and social and business 
psychology. Applications should be 
made to Mr. Henry Beaumont, De- 
partment of Psychology, University 
of Kentucky. 


Tue House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress, on February 
22, voted down, I1g to 31, an amend- 
ment to the War Department supply 
bill which would have prevented 
Federal aid for compulsory military 
training in schools and colleges. The 
amendment was offered by Rep- 
resentative Vito Marcantonio, a re- 
publican from New York. 


‘Tue trustees of thirty leading colleges 
and universities in the East will be 
the guests of the Board of Trustees of 
Lafayette College on April 26. The 
conference is called for a series of 
discussions of the work of trustees in 
an attempt to bring about clarifica- 
tion of the functions of trustees in 
educational institutions. 


Nexr September Rutgers University 
will establish a four-year curriculum 
introductory to government service. 


Tue theme of the third annual 
Summer Institute for Social Progress 
to be held at Wellesley College this 
summer will be “Social Planning in an 
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Age of Conflict.” The program will 
consist of lectures, discussions, and 
open forums conducted by a group of 
prominent members of women’s col- 
lege faculties together with Willard 
L. Thorp, acting head of the advisory 
committee of the NRA, and Caroline 
Ware, member of the staff of the 
Consumers’ Division of the National 
Emergency Council. Membership is 
limited to 130 people selected from 
the applicants and chosen to represent 
a cross section of business, industrial, 
and professional life. 


A\n orcanizationat revision is being 
planned at Lafayette College which 
will make it possible for one day a 
week to be given to each subject 
which a student takes. One hour or 
more for class work is being sug- 
gested, and the remainder of the day 
will be devoted to laboratory and 
library work in one subject. 


Becrninc next fall the University 
of Florida will inaugurate a new 
curriculum. The program involves 
the formation of a new college to be 
known as the College of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. All students will 
be required to pass through the two 
years’ work of this new college 
before being admitted into the col- 
leges and professional schools of the 
upper division. 


A new four-year course of adminis- 
trative engineering in civil engineering 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Administrative Engineer- 
ing has been established by Cornell 
University. In the opinion of the 
Director of the School of Civil Engi- 
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neering at Cornell, Mr. S. C. Hollister, 
the civil engineer of the future will 
concern himself equally as much with 
problems of administration and man- 
agement as with technical problems, 
The new course has been established 
to meet this changing emphasis in 


the field. 
Tae Dean of the College of Liberal 


Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Herbert L. Spencer, has 
been elected to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Mr. Spencer is a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
holds the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Pitts. 
burgh. He is forty years old and will 
assume his new office in June. 


Tue National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools convened in its Ninth Annual 
Session at Howard University, March 
27-30. Consideration was given to 
the question of academic and voca- 
tional guidance, the college curricu- 
lum, the purpose and objectives of 
its member institutions, and general 
problems of college administration. 


Tue University of Denver will offer 
an enlarged program at its summer 
session this year. Approximately sev- 
enty visiting professors will be added 
to the regular faculty including, among 
others, J. W. Studebaker, United 
States commissioner of education; 
E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Texas; H. L. Smith, 
dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana University; Paul S. Lomax, 
professor of education, New York 
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THE REPORTER 


University; Lyman Bryson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Isador 
Lubin, United States Department of 
Labor; and Miss Ann Brewington, 
professor of secretarial science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Tue Senate of Wisconsin has ap- 
pointed a committee to determine 
whether or not radical-minded stu- 
dents and instructors populate the 
campus of the University of Wis- 
consin and the nine state teachers’ 
colleges. Because of a similar legis- 
lative furor in Michigan, President 
Alexander G. Ruthven, on February 
14, addressed the Senate and denied 
that the educational institutions of 
the state are hotbeds of radicalism. 


Tue Council of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of Harvard University 
has voted that the quota of students 
in each field of concentration shall be 
fixed for a period of three years, and a 
committee has been appointed which 
is now determining the quotas which 
shall obtain from 1935 to 1938. The 
resulting stabilization of numbers for 
a period of three years will make it 
possible for each instructional division 
to know in advance just how many 
tutors it will need and thus to avoid 
financial waste and the eleventh-hour 
recruitment of instructors and tutors. 


A COMMON curriculum for all fresh- 
man engineers, which will make the 
first year an orientation period and 
enable students to decide more intelli- 
gently upon the particular course of 
engineering they desire to study, has 
been announced by Purdue Uni- 
versity. This action at Purdue con- 
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forms to a recent recommendation of 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 

The new curriculum for the fresh- 
man year will lighten the load by 
three credit-hours for first-year stu- 
dents. Provision has also been made 
for the shifting of more of the elective 
work to the last three years. Between 
twenty-seven and thirty-four hours of 
free electives on non-technical sub- 
jects are now being provided for. 


Dwrine the middle of F ebruary 
President Angell, of Yale, announced 
that professors on leave of absence to 
work under the NRA and other 
governmental agencies will not be 
granted additional leaves of absence, 
because 

the situation has at times reached propor- 
tions which have not been free of 
embarrassment. 

If such men, as a consequence of the 
conscious performance of their official 
duties, become involved in highly con- 
troversial issues eliciting violent feeling, 
the university gets drawn into the picture 
in ways which may be quite prejudicial. 

Fairness to students requires that the 
university call a halt, despite its genuine 
desire to serve the public interest. 


Lace in February President Walter 
A. Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
submitted his first annual report since 
his induction to that office and the 
twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Foundation. The most significant 
observations he has made in his 
discussion are these: 

1.In the acute struggle for academic 
existence many colleges will no doubt 
lose ground and some of them will 
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disappear. Many of them will be un- 
able to get on without the spur and 
whip of specific and more or less 
mechanical standards to which they 
have become accustomed. But the 
survivors will not necessarily be the 
ones with the most money, nor will 
the failures necessarily be those with 
the least money. 
Survival will be conditioned by in- 
telligent leadership, high morale, and 
the courage to be sincere with the 
students by selecting and educating 
them only in the field of institutional 
competency and in that field doing a 
genuine and significant job. 
. A college might well be judged by the 
answer to the question, What does it 
actually do to its students? 
The great multiplicity of college 
courses, with the ever-increasing 
specialization of departmental offer- 
ings, has confused rather than simpli- 
fied the real work and responsibility 
of many colleges. Numerous attempts 
are now being made to provide the 
over-view which is essential. Chicago, 
Colorado College, and Columbia are 
excellent examples. The specific defi- 
nition of aims for curricula as wholes 
and the rapid growth of compre- 
hensive examinations furnishes further 
evidence of the desire to assure clearer 
understanding on the part of the 
student. 

. the chief “unit” of consequence 
is the performance of the individual 
student. The most important ques- 
tion to ask about a college or university 
is what happens to a student who is 
enrolled in the institution. In prac- 
tical operation the so-called ‘“‘ Carnegie 
unit” and other standards of edu- 
cational classification have become for- 
malized into a more or less mechanical 
enumeration of descriptive items con- 
cerning the educational program, such 
as length of term, frequency of class 
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exercise, preparation of teacher, and 
other items supposedly closely assocj- 
ated with educational effectiveness, 
the actual results in individual edy-. 
cation have all too frequently been 
taken for granted. 

4. The smaller colleges should take note 
of the fact that many of the older and 
larger instituions are placing more 
emphasis upon student housing, tutor- 
ial devices, recreation, and study, 
These have to do with the acceptance 
of institutional responsibility for stu- 
dent personality. Witness the housing 
plans of Chicago, Harvard, Princeton, 
and elsewhere. Many colleges have 
large areas of unexplored opportunity 
for enrichment of the life of the student 
through the adoption of unconven- 
tional and informal devices on the 
campus in extra-curricular activities 
and in the arts.! 


Tae Literary Digest on February 16 
published the final returns on its 
Peace Poll run in co-operation with 
the Association of College Editors. 
One hundred and eighteen colleges 
participated in the balloting, and 
112,607 students mailed in their votes. 
Originally 318,414 ballots had been 
sent to these colleges, and the return 
of in the neighborhood of 40 per cent 
is the highest percentage of returns 
ever obtained by a Literary Digest 
poll. 
The findings on the seven questions 
asked are as follows: 
1. Do you believe that the United States 
could stay out of another great war? 
Yes: 76,441 Percentage Yes: 68.65 
No: 34,913 


1These quotations following the order in which 


they are used here will be found on pages 11, 7; 
3, and 11 of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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THE REPORTER 


The summary indicated that Dana 
College, New Jersey, was the only college 
of the 118 in which a majority believed 
that the United States could not stay 
out of another great war. 

9. 1f the borders of the United States 
were invaded, would you bear arms 
in defense of your country? 

Yes: 92,125 
No: 17,951 


Percentage Yes: 83.54 
Percentage No: 16.46 


Majorities in all colleges indicated that 
they would bear arms in defense of their 
country if the United States were invaded. 
3. Would you bear arms for the United 

States in the invasion of the borders 

of another country? 

Percentage Yes: 17.82 
Percentage No: 82.18 


Yes: 19,425 
No: 89,765 


A majority of undergraduates in all 
colleges voted that they would not 
bear arms for the United States in the 
invasion of the borders of another country. 
4. Do you believe that a national policy 

of “An American navy and air force 

second to none” is a sound method 
of insuring us against being drawn into 
another great war? 
Yes: 41,407 Percentage Yes: 37.26 
No: 69,715 Percentage No: 62.74 


In answer to this question only the 
following 18 colleges voted “yes”: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Auburn, Boston College, 
Florida, Fordham, Georgia, Louisiana 
State, Maryland, North Carolina State, 
Nevada, Purdue, St. Stanislaus, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Tennessee Tech., 
Tulane, and the University of Detroit. 
It will be noted that, with the exception 
of South Carolina, all the colleges which 
supported “An American navy and air 
force second to none”’ also voted against 
entry into the League of Nations. 

5. Do you advocate government control 
of armament and munitions industries? 
Yes: 101,702 
No: 10,030 


Percentage Yes: 91.02 
Percentage No: 8.98 
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Heavy majorities in all colleges voted 
for government control of armaments 
and munitions. 

6. In alignment with our historic pro- 
cedure in drafting man-power in time 
of war, would you advocate the princi- 
ple of universal conscription of all 
resources of capital and labor in order 
to control all profits in time of war? 

Yes: 91,088 
No: 19,521 


Percentage Yes: 82.35 
Percentage No: 17.65 


Nearly a § to I majority in all colleges 
voted for universal conscription of all 
resources of capital and labor in time of 
war. 

7. Should the United States enter the 

League of Nations? 

Yes: 54,510 
No: 55,689 


Percentage Yes: 49.47 
Percentage No: 50.53 


The League of Nations received a 
favorable majority in 55 colleges; an 
unfavorable vote in 63. In analysis of 
the list of those colleges which opposed 
entry into the League of Nations, it is 
fair to draw these conclusions says the 
Literary Digest: 

In general, those colleges which have 
well-established reputations for liberal educa- 
tional policies, are the colleges in which a 
majority of undergraduates voted in favor 
of entry into the League of Nations. 

All women’s colleges voted in favor of 
entry into the League. All Catholic colleges 
on the list opposed entry. 

It is interesting to note that in the “Cotton 
South,” where economic internationalism is 
synonymous with economic security, with few 
exceptions the colleges voted against entry 
into the League of Nations. 


Both the editors of student and 
regular newspapers are in doubt as 
to the exact meaning of these returns. 
However, the following interpretation 
may be ventured. In the first place, 
judging by the accuracy of previous 
Literary Digest polls it is fair to assume 
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that this canvass of students’ opinions 
concerning peace and war is a fairly 
accurate evaluation of students’ opin- 
ions over the country. In the second 
place, it is obvious that students in 
the southern states are much more 
conservative in their opinions than 
students in northern states. In the 
third place, it seems to be apparent 
that Hearst and others who are 
actively supporting propreparedness 
and jingoistic attitudes are making 
little headway with students. 

Finally, there may be some con- 
nection between these returns indicat- 
ing student independence of much 
adult leadership and the agitations 
against radicalism in the colleges as 
indicated by the bills for student oaths 
of allegiance in New York and New 
Jersey, investigation of radicalism by 
the legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin in the colleges of the state, 
and the similar investigation being 
asked for at the University of Pitts- 
burgh by the legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Tae faculty of the College of Liberal 
Arts of the University of Denver has 
adopted a new set of requirements for 
graduation to go into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1935. Instead of being re- 
quired to take a certain number of 
courses in each of seven fields before 
he can advance into the senior col- 
lege, the student may now elect six 
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out of the seven, thereby having a 
better chance for integration of sub. 
jects. This plan also gives the stu- 
dent who has no liking for any one 
field and apparently nothing par. 
ticular to gain from taking work in it 
the opportunity of graduating without 
having studied it. Two courses, ten 
quarter hours, of English composition 
and one course of physical education 
are still required. The other groups 
are: (1) foreign language, six courses; 
(2) social sciences, six courses; (3) 
physical sciences and mathematics, 
six courses; (4) biological sciences, 
three courses; and (5) cultural sub- 
jects, such as literature, philosophy, 
speech, psychology, and fine arts, 
three courses. 

A student may be excused from 
taking English composition by passing 
the exemption test given each fall to 
all incoming students who are inter- 
ested. The number of courses re- 
quired in each group except the fifth 
is based upon the work taken in both 
high school and college. For compu- 
tation, a year’s work in high school is 
considered equivalent to a course and 
a half, 7.5 quarter-hours, in college. 
The three courses required in group 
five can be satisfied only by college 
work. Since the student can choose 
as his requirements the groups par- 
ticularly fitted to his needs, this plan 
is especially satisfactory to the person 
majoring in the fine arts. 
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-Fditorial‘ Comments - 





The Education of Teachers 


HE current Yearbook of the 

National Society of College 

Teachers of Education pre- 
sents in systematic form a series of 
principles which in the opinion of a 
committee composed of seventeen 
prominent members of colleges of 
education should serve as guides in 
the education of teachers. The docu- 
ment may be considered to be a 
statement of best practice as of the 
year 1934 in the fields of selection 
and promotion, curriculum, directed 
(practice) teaching, and demand and 
supply of teachers. 

While the body of principles are 
in the main accepted on paper, 
rather than diligently practiced by 
teacher-training institutions as a whole, 
some are significant enough as ex- 
pressions of an authoritative body, 
and in some cases sufficiently con- 
troversial, to warrant mention. 

The committee asserts that only 
candidates of high mental capacity 
as determined by objective tests 
should be admitted to teacher-edu- 
cating institutions. They say that 
while there is no scientific proof that 
intelligence is a fundamental factor 
in teaching success, there is no con- 
clusive evidence that it is not. They 


believe that persons who do not 
possess healthy bodies, free of major 
physical defects, or who have speech 
defects of a serious nature, or possess 
strong neurotic tendencies should be 
excluded from candidacy for the 
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teaching profession. Only those who 
have developed that rich cultural 
background which is necessary in a 
good teacher and those habitual ad- 
justments which constitute the foun- 
dations of a good social life should 
be graduated. Education of students, 
therefore, should be broad, based not 
upon their needs as teachers alone, 
but upon their interests as individuals 
and citizens as well, and should be 
directed toward sound scholarship 
and a cultural background in the 
major areas of human experience. 
In these areas of general education 
as in the fields of teaching, basic 
principles and generalizations rather 
than detailed facts should be taught. 
The methods of study used by the 
student and his teacher should be 
designed to promote sound independ- 
ent scholarship and professional com- 
petence. The attainments in any 
field should be measured in terms of 
competence and not in terms of 
hours, quality points, and years. 
The work in directed teaching should 
be followed by a period of interne- 
ship as in the medical profession. An 
institution should not give credit for 
directed teaching unless the institu- 
tion exercises adequate control. There 
should be an effective restriction upon 
the output of inexperienced teachers 
in each state through the operation 
of a quota plan to balance the demand 
for beginning teachers in the state. 
Each state should have a strong 
state department of education, one 
of whose important functions is to 
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determine definitely the annual de- 
mand for new teachers and regulate 
the teacher output within the state 
to meet the demand. 

To the sixteen principles designed 
to direct the work of the curriculum 
field, a seventeenth is proposed by 
the writer: The education of teachers 
should include thirty semester hours 
of work in the study of the child. 
The distinctive differential of medicine 
is the human body, of engineering is 
materials, of law is the law, and of 
dentistry is teeth and the oral cavity. 
They each defend their right for 
separate existence and base their so- 
cial contributions upon their superior 
knowledge of their distinctive areas. 
Education can successfully defend its 
separate existence and base its social 
contribution only upon its superior 
knowledge of children. Yet the cur- 


riculums of teacher-training institu- 
tions require only minimum attention 


to an understanding of the contribu- 
tions of physiological processes, social 
case-work techniques, and clinical and 
pathological psychology in their bear- 
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ing upon the growth and development 
of children. Until educationists be. 
come alive to their responsibilities of 
mustering and organizing all the con- 
tributions of the related fields of 
psychology, sociology, and biology to 
the scientific understanding of chil- 
dren, they are left wide open to the 
attacks of the American Association 
of University Professors and the 
American Chemical Society, and, more 
important, are failing to foster the 
growth of children as efficiently as 
society should expect. W.W.C. 


Back Numbers of thé 
Journat or HicHEer Epvucation 
The New York Public Library 
wishes to obtain the following issues, 
which we are unable to supply, in 
order to complete its file: October, 
November, December, 1930, and Jan- 
uary, February, and April, 1931. 
The Library would much appreciate 
the courtesy if readers who no longer 
need their copies would present them 
to the Library for inclusion in its files. 
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A Practical Educator 


Tue Lire AND Work oF ANDREW SLOAN 
DraPerR, 4y Harlan H. Horner. Ur- 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois 


Press, 1934. 1xX+291 pp. $3.00. 


The Life and Work of Andrew Sloan 
Draper by Harlan Hoyt Horner, assistant 
commissioner for higher education of the 
University of the State of New York, 
and for many years an assistant and 
associate of Mr. Draper’s, is something 
more than a mere outline and synopsis 
of one of the distinguished figures in 
American education. It is a story that 
thrills one who believes that America 
isa land of opportunity and that achieve- 
ment depends largely upon one’s ability 
and efforts. Newsboy, clerk, salesman, 
teacher, legislator, lawyer, judge, super- 
intendent of public instruction, superin- 
tendent of a city school system, president 
of a state university, commissioner of 
education—these represent the stages in 
the man’s career. Powerful, strong- 
minded, courageous, clear-headed, direct, 
precise, sanely progressive, intensely 
practical—these are some of the per- 
sonality qualities that explain his success. 
Sound in administration, systematic in 
organization, he always acted on the 
basis of facts and principles rather than 
on the basis of whim and caprice. His 
educational doctrines are as sound today 
as when he uttered them. A thesis to 
which he reverted time and again, 
“Bodies legislate, individuals execute,” 
needs to be repeated frequently in these 
days. Horace Mann won lasting fame 
as the apostle of public education; Andrew 
Sloan Draper is entitled to corresponding 
fame as America’s most practical educa- 
tional administgator. 

Youth who still believe that all op- 
portunity has not been destroyed and 
that hope for achievement has not 
been lost, and school administrators, 
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especially superintendents and college 
and university presidents, will derive 
great enjoyment and profit from this 
book. The book consists of a Preface 
by David Kinley, a professor at Illinois 
when Mr. Draper was president, and of 
seven chapters, tracing the life and 
experience of the future educational 
leader. These chapters are followed by 
three appendices containing extracts ot 
Mr. Draper’s addresses and other chrono- 
logical details of his life. 
Lotus D. CorrMan 
University of Minnesota 


A Book for Laymen 


EpucaTion AND SociAt Procress, dy 
Charles H. Judd. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1934. 
xii+285 pp. $2.00. 


To judge a book we must know its 
aim and to whom it is addressed. We 
must also consider and weigh its pre- 
suppositions, its analysis of the situation, 
and the adequacy of its proposed 
treatment. 

The book before us we should mis- 
judge, as some apparently have done, 
if misled by the title and the blurb we 
should take it as discussing the problem 
raised in such books as “ Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order,” “The Edu- 
cational Frontier,” or “Educational Ad- 
ministration as Social Policy.” To be 
sure, the blurb does refer to “the present 
social order” as if some other might be 
better, and speaks in immediate con- 
nection of the “struggle between the 
forces of conservatism and the forces of 
reconstruction,” with the conclusion that 
“the conservative position is untenable.” 
The author, however, must not be blamed 
if his book is misread. His “social 
progress” is not radical nor is the school’s 
part in it startling. Both remain well 
within Mr. Judd’s general range. 
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The book was not meant to push out 
the boundaries of extant thought, and 
it is not addressed to either social or 
educational reformers or theorists, but 
“to parents, public officials, and tax- 
payers.” Its intent is to reassure these 
now troubled people as to the future 
both of social progress and of education, 
while it would lead them further but 
gently along paths already well trodden 
by widely accepted practice. 

Keeping firmly in mind those to whom 
the book is addressed, we must say that 
it is well calculated to please these and 
help them to understand better what 
the schools are doing. It will, for ex- 
ample, please the taxpaying group by 
advocating larger classes for older pupils 
and students to “keep down expenses.” 
It will inform by explaining the better 
facilities, hygienic and educational, that 
the modern school offers. It comes 
nearest to being socially radical in saying 
that the industrial system is “not 
organized . . . to promote to the highest 


degree the welfare either of workers or 
of society”; that “taxing systems... 
are devices for distributing wealth”; and 


that “the common good is more import- 
ant than private luxury.” Some school 
people will also find radical the author’s 
suggestion to abolish school boards and 
give superintendents “full responsible 
charge of schools.” 

Many will criticize as quite inade- 
quate, superficial even, the analysis of 
the present social-economic situation. 
If the author sees below the surface, 
he keeps it well hidden within his own 
bosom. Even more surprising and in- 
adequate, if possible, are his proposals 
for improving the schools. After an ex- 
cellent and specific account of how narrow 
and selfish interests undertake to thwart 
the social studies, with at least a moderate 
statement in favor of dealing with con- 
troversial issues, he goes on to propose 
that a beginning be made “in language 
and arithmetic” and offers a series of 
“brochures” —“‘The Story of Numbers,” 
“The Story of Weights and Measures,” 
“The Story of Our Calendar,” “Telling 
Time throughout the Centuries,” and 
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“Rules of the Road.” These are to 
furnish “the solid foundations of human 
society in institutions which have long 
endured and will continue to endure.” 
Once children have been thus “properly 
introduced to social modes of thinking 
in the early grades,” they can face the 
weightier matters of the “upper grades 
without being overwhelmed.” At such 
proposals one can only wonder. 

It is probably upon the author’s pre. 
suppositions, if they were brought out 
into the open, that division would be 
clearest. That he is addressing laymen 
might explain the choice of topics to be 
treated and in some measure the treat. 
ment given, but the thinking which 
underlies—that is deeper rooted. 

Wivuram H. Kivpatricx 
Teacher's College, 
Columbia University 


The Place of Art in the College 


Co._eceE InstructTIon IN Art, by Archie 
M. Palmer and Grace Holton. New 
York: Association of American Col- 
leges, 1934. 62 pp. $1.00. 


The charming thing about this book 
is the abundance of quotations from 
various teachers of art throughout the 
country. To read these quotations is to 
have many illuminating talks with leaders 
in our education. Since these professors 
represent a wide variety of institutions, 
what they say is indicative of the cultural 
geography of America at the present 
time. To be sure, the reader is sorry 
to miss pronouncements from many of 
our great universities such as Harvard 
and Yale. But the excellence of the work 
in art at these institutions may perhaps 
have made the authors think that word 
from such sources would be superfluous. 

The material gathered in the book 
clearly shows that the subject of art is 
making rapid advances in college cur- 
riculums. Students are numerous, 1 
anything, too numerous fét the facilities 
and instruction available. There is gen- 
eral enthusiasm and a healthy awareness 
of the seriousness of art training. Evi- 
dently the next great need is not to 
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increase the quantity but to improve the 
quality of teaching in art. This will 
not be easy for several reasons, especially 
because few places have anything like 
adequate budgets to provide proper 
illustrative material and experienced fac- 
ulty for more than elementary work. 

On the human side there are great 
difficulties at present. Forty years ago 
there were few professors of art, but 
good ones, Charles Eliot Norton at 
Harvard, Allan Marquand at Princeton, 
John Pickard at Missouri, to mention 
a few outstanding names. Now there 
are many teachers of art but most of 
them are immature. It has been rela- 
tively easy to get the professional training 
for college teaching recently. The result 
has been a large enlistment of young 
people. At present, however, these are 
still “rookies” for the most part. Time 
will bring maturity, but not always 
ability. In any event, there are ten 
years or so of immaturity ahead. Re- 
quiring the judgment and experience that 
it does, art teaching is no free field for 
flaming youth. Something has been done 
to meet the situation through the impor- 
tation of schooled and ripened scholars 
from Europe: Focillon and Aubert at 
Yale, Der Nersessian at Wellesley, 
Panofsky at New York, and Koehler 
at Harvard. As this policy of importa- 
tion has its obvious drawbacks, a natural 
wish is that it may prove only a tempo- 
rary one. 

The relationship of colleges to museums 
is mentioned repeatedly in the book, but 
even further emphasis would be justified. 
The growth of American museums in 
recent years is one of the potent factors 
in our art education. Museum activities 
catch the public eye more than do college 
courses. Wherever the local museum is 
active the college enrollment in art is 
greatly stimulated. Now, works of art 
are great teachers. What we lack in the 
way of maturity in our faculties may be 
in part made up by the acquisition of art 
objects. Fortunately, too, an object 
cewiy acquired seems to speak more 
forcibly than one long owned. Such an 
object becomes a challenge to the student, 
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who feels the need of understanding this 
new intrusion into his aesthetic repertory. 
Where human teachers are limited or 
lacking each such new acquisition may 
serve as a silent surrogate. 

Opinions differ, but to me one of the 
most interesting statements in the book is 
this: “There is no standardization or uni- 
formity in the titles of courses or in the 
content. Many art programs, especially 
in the smaller colleges, seem to be 
arranged to fit the ability of the teacher 
rather than to meet the needs of the 
student.” 

The authors seem to have thought this 
discouraging. I do not find it so. The 
study of art, at least at the present time, 
if not inevitably, is so empirical that a 
wide range of experiment seems desirable 
rather than otherwise. We can easily 
go astray in trying to guess the needs of 
the student and still further astray in 
trying to meet them, but if instruction 
is not to fit the ability of the teacher will 
the situation not be hopeless indeed? 

Joun SHAPLEY 
University of Chicago 


A Compilation 


THe TeEacuinc or CoLiece ENGLIsH, 
compiled by Oscar James Campbell, 
Chairman of the Committee on Under- 
graduate Training, Curriculum Com- 
mission, National Council of Teachers 
of English. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1934. vili+164 pp. 
(National Councilof Teachersof English 
Monograph, No. 3) $1.50. 


This report is one of the first of a 
series which is intended to map out “a 
see ag integrated course of study in 

nglish from kindergarten through the 
graduate school” and which, it is hoped, 
will eventually provide “a kind of parent 
curriculum for schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country.” The method 
by which the report was compiled—no 
doubt the only method possible under 
the circumstances—has naturally led to 
definite limitations. Subreports by in- 
dividuals and regional conferences were 
submitted to a central committee, which 
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then made such changes as seemed wise. 
Inevitably, the tendency of such pro- 
cedure is to record merely a majority 
vote modified by the opinions of a select 
few, a description of em is being done, 
an affirmation of the rightness of the 
Status quo. Particularly, one feels the 
absence of a unifying philosophy of the 
place and purpose of English studies in 
the whole program of a liberal education 
and an almost total disregard of that 
vexing problem so persistently raised of 
late in many quarters of why college 
graduates do not read (see, for example, 
recent issues of the Saturday Review of 
Literature). 

But if these limitations are accepted, 
the report will be found interesting and 
provocative of both thought and dis- 
cussion. By and large the recommenda- 
tions for undergraduate work are liberal 
and in the current. Thus, there are 
recommendations for the se¢ctioning of 
classes on the basis of abilsty, for the 
abolition of the elementary survey course, 
for the avoidance of overspecialization 
by the English major. And. the recom- 
mendations for the training of English 
majors for teaching in the schools show 
a tolerance for professional courses in 
education that one does not always find 
in the faculties of liberal-arts colleges. 

The chapters on graduate work, par- 
ticularly the one dealing with the Doctor’s 
degree, reflect many conflicts of opinion 
which one might guess the Committee 
has not always reconciled with ease. 
Even so, it has been able to formulate 
recommendations which are really liberal 
in spirit, though a cynic might predict 
that because of the rather general terms 
in which some of them are phrased, they 
sometimes may be found convenient 
justification for ancient practices that 
still persist in some graduate schools. 

As a whole the report will no doubt 
do some good—and possibly some harm— 
in bringing the smaller colleges into line. 
The larger colleges and universities will 
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probably remain unaffected by it; for 
after all, academic vested interests are 
no easier to dislodge than economic or 
political ones—and after all, to be more 
charitable, each institution has its own 
special problems which it must work out 
for itself. And it is in the individual 
solution of such problems that the re. 
viewer places his chief hopes for better 
English curriculums. He has little faith 
in the efficacy of any “parent curricu- 
lum... for colleges throughout the 
country.” 

James F. Fu.irncton 

- Ohio State University 


Of Interest to 
Administrators 


Soctat DisorcanizaTIon, by Mabel Agnes 
Elliott and F. E. Merrill. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934. xv-+827 pp. 
$3.50. 


Although essentially a textbook this 
volume is reviewed here because of its 
value to administrators of institutions 
of higher education. The book is divided 
into three sections, one having to do 
with individual disorganization, another 
with family disorganization, and a third 
with community disorganization. The 
college administrator who is concerned 
with the individualization of his educa- 
tional program will find the first of these 
sections of, considerable value in directing 
his thinking. 

The educational process must be re- 
lated to the society from which students 
come and to which they go. This volume 
makes both transitions with great clarity 
and insight. The authors have read, 
abstracted, and evaluated all the sig- 
nificant sociological literature bearing up- 
on the problem. The job that they have 
done should not be overlooked by the 
educator who would keep his boundary 
lines wisely spread into modern life. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“An Excuse for Universities,” by Gerald 
W. Johnson, Harper’s, February, 1935. 
This article is an indictment against 

the endowed university. These institu- 

tions are in bad financial straits, and why 
not? It is cheaper today to get an 
education in a publicly supported institu- 
tion, and Mr. Johnson is strongly in 
favor of the tax-supported institution. 

When a man becomes a scientist, the 

value accrues to society rather than to 

him as an individual, so why not let 
society pay for his education? The 
graduate schools have been hit heavily 
during the depression but particularly the 
endowed schools because they lean more 
heavily on students’ fees. Then too, 
public universities may always look to 
taxes for relief, but for the private 
schools there is no such bright prospect. 

As Mr. Johnson sees it there is but one 
excuse for the privately endowed uni- 
versity. It is, he says, “the natural 
haven of refuge for the born hell-raiser.”’ 

The state university is free in most 

directions, but by the condition of its 

existence it is bound to support the state. 

This means not only a theoretical but an 

actual support of the ideas and “‘com- 

munal mores” that have made the 
institutions. There is no place in the 
state university for a radical professor 
whose views outrage. the voters who 
make up the organization which “pays 
the university’s bills and holds ths 

wer of life and death over it.” Mr. 
instein, as noted as he is for his ability 
as a mathematician and his laws of 
telativity, would be an impossible figure 
in a state university should he insist on 
expressing his communistic views. 

The views these “hell-raisers” hold 
are many tin-es unimportant, sometimes 
right, sometiraes wrong. What is impor- 
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tant is that these men have powerful, 
inquisitive minds which work “habitually 
on the outer confines of knowledge, 
seeking constantly to discover a pat 
through the all-surrounding darkness.” 
But, the presence of men who have 
developed and kept a scientific skepticism 
keeps a state university in an uproar, 
because they will say what they think 
to the embarrassment of their faculty 
brothers and the chagrin of their board 
of trustees. 

So, says Mr. Johnson, thank whatever 
gods may be for the privately endowed 
institutions which harbor these non- 
conformists, and may they not cease to 
exist until the day “when we accept the 
Hitlerian ideal of the completely regi- 
mented nation.” 


“Recovery after Graduation,” by Stephen 
Leacock, Golden Book, February, 1935. 
Stephen Leacock likes to pretend he 1s 

not a college professor, and he loves to 

make fun of his profession. Perhaps, 
the very fact of his not taking himself 
too seriously, nor his work, makes him an 
excellent professor, and who is there to 
deny that his nonsense smacks of wisdom? 
On receiving his Doctor’s degree in 1903 
he observed that “the meaning of this 
degree is that the recipient of instruction 
is examined for the last time in life, and is 
pronounced completely full. After this, 
no new ideas can be imparted to him.” 
Under cover of facetiousness, Mr. 

Leacock’s “wisecracks” are pointed. Our 

educational system is wrong in its way 

of teaching, apparently, because the 
knowledge that students gain in college 
is completely dissipated when need for it 
arises later in life. In English literature, 
the college methods again are wrong, the 
author thinks. Literature is dealt with in 
the same manner as chemistry and physics. 

Education is not futile avers Mr. 
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Leacock. What a man must do, he 
believes, when he leaves college, is to 
forget his education as rapidly as possible, 
and “he will soon find himself on the 
level of those about him.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT 
REVIEWED 

Tue DevELopMENT OF Mopern Epuca- 
TION, by Frederick Eby and Charles 
Flinn Arrowood. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1934. xxiv+922 pp. $3.50. 

Rapio As A CuLrurAL Force, dy William 
S. Paley. New York: Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 1934. 29 pp. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; A HAnpDBOOK, by 
Thomas Marc Parrott. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 266 pp. 
$1.25. 

Tue Dean’s Wivow, dy Ofis E. Randall. 
Boston: Stratford Company, 1934. 
Vili +323 pp. $2.50. 

PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES, 
by T. V. Smith. Chicago University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. xxiv-+800 


Pp. $4.50. 
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The Vocabularies of Juvenile Books, 
by Epwarp L. THoRNDYKE 


Are We Ready to Preserve News- 
papers on Films—A Symposium, 
by A. F. KuHLMAN 

An Early American Essay on Clas- 
sification by Frederic Vinton, 
edited by JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
by Edward Safford Jones, 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, made 
under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, 
scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergraduates 
and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of 
comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Director of Personnel Research, 
University of Buffalo 





111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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